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SHALL WE HAVE WAR OR PEACE? 





“Look To THE SeNATE”—said a political journal of 
the one party, tauntingly. 

“Loox To THE SENATE,” respond the political journals 
of the other party, proudly. 

Upon the United States Senate all’ eyes are directed 
accordingly. 


The debates in that body, are now of such absorbing 
interest that we appropriate nearly the whole of this 
sheet thereto. The reader of those debates will require 
no comment of ours as to the question of peace or war. 
The highest authority on this side of the Atlantic may 
be found in those debates. 


A formidable and close action has been going on du- 
ring the week. 

General Cass, who is recognized as the champion of 
the 54° 40’ men, addressed the senate on Tuesday, main- 
taining the American claim to the whole of Oregon, 
and defending President Po.x for insisting upon having 
allor none. Mr. ALven, he said, as chairman of the 
committee on foreign relations, was in daily communi- 
cation and_ in strict harmony with the president upon the 
subject. The General spoke for three hours, and is said 
to have made the greatesi effort of his life. 


Oo Wednesday Coij. Bexton, who seldom fires with- 
out effect, unexpectedly took the floor, and opened 
broadside after broads de upon the General’s position — 
The General said in his speech that if any one would 
prove to him that the 49° was established as the dividing 
line in the treaty of Utretch, he would concede the 
point and become a 49° man. The Colonel accepted 
the challenge and proceeded to the proof, which accord- 
ing to his showing, was conclusive, and claiming to 
have made a captive of the Agamemnon of the band of 
54° 40’ men, he characterised that party in the language 
of the poet, as becoming indeed, 


than by the Hibernia. That one day furnished the 
London papers with the account of the passage by our 
house of representatives, of the resolution to give the 
one year’s notice to terminate the joint occupancy of 
Oregon. They state that it took them quite by surprise, 
notwithstanding its saving clause in favor of negotiat- 
ing. The stocks fell one per cent., consols before the 
news arrived brought 97, ‘were done to-day for 953.” 
The London Times of the 4th says—‘‘the most anx- 
ious question discussed here today has turned upon 
what course is likely to be taken by our government, 
should the notice to abandon the Oregon territory be ac- 
tually given—that is, whether such notice would be fol- 








“Small by degrees, and beautifully less.” 


General Cass not being in the senate at the time, Mr. | 
HanneGan tuvk the floor with a view of sustaining his | 
friend. He congraiulated the senator from South Caro- | 
lina, Mr. Catuoun, ou having obtained the most bril- | 
liant victory of his life in winning over the senator from | 
Missouri. The Antipodes had met at last. He remind- 
ed the senator, however, that there were others at the 
battle of ‘T'rov besides Agamemnon and Ajax. The se- 
nator from Michigan, (Gen. Cass,) was the ‘‘Achilles” 
of the tittle band wo which he belonged—let the sena- 
tor from Missouri beware lest he prove the ‘Hector.”? 

These remarks elicited applause from the galleries. 


On Thursday the General himself, through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Asutey who was entitled to the floor, took 
the field and brought up his park of artillery—his battalia | 
of infantry, and his charge of cavalry, with the hope of | 
retrieving his cause. Having been once a prisoner of | 
the British, taken i: arms, he was not satisfied to remain | 
a prisoner to the party of 49°, and proceeded to an ela- | 
borate argument, by process of whicti he claimed to have 
burst his bonds, and tv have become again free. 

‘The Colonel immediately rejoined, and insisted that 
the General this morning had completely thrown him. 
self from the trying pan intothe fire. According to his 
position now taken, all our claim to the territory west 
of the Rocky Mountains dates subsequent tu 1807. 

P Our next number will contain an account of the af- 
ray 

‘The National Intelligencer of yesterday, referring to 
the debate, says “the manner in which this exciting de- 
bate was conducted on both sides, was every thing 
which the high character of the senate could require, 
mingling dignity with humor and grave argument with 
Sportive allusion.’ ‘I‘hese remarks are premised by say- 
ing of Colonel Benton’s attack upon the Russian line,— 
‘*The overwhelming strength given to the party of the 
Soriy-nine, by the great names of Jerrerson, Mapison, 
and Monnog, put any serious opposition out of the ques- 
tion; and the adverse party—still gallant though greatly 
reduced in number—afier a single shot, to save their hon- 
Or, a8 good as gave up the field.” 


} 





So far as we can judge from the general aspect of 
things, two conclusions hiave been fairly arrived at, 

Ist. That the joint occupancy of Oregon must termi- 
nate in little more than twelve months. 

2d. ‘That ihe British government must accept the pro- 
Position which has been four times offered to them by 
our government, and has four times been rejected by 
their government—or, 

3d and lastly—ihere will not be a dissenting voice in 
the United States councils. The grand object of the 
Washington “Union,” unanimity, will be attained. Hav. 
ing arrived at the first of our American injunctions 

BE SURE THAT YOU ARE RIGHT,” We are nuw pre- 

peree to “GO AHEAD” one and all and with characteristic 

or! 


The arrival of the packet ship Yorkshire at N. York, 





urnishes Liverpool dates to the 5th ult., one day later 
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lowed by immediate hosule manifestation, or whether 
that would be reserved till the twelve months had expir- 
ed. From observations that have dropped from Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, ut is erroneously inferred that, in however 
courteous a manner this notice might be conveyed it 
would be immediately resented; and therefore the feeling 
which the news has produced was, on the whole, a very 
uneasy one.”” 

T'he London Chronicle, same date, has a long article 
upon the subject which concludes by saying:—*At pre- 
sent ic is, perhaps, sufficient to infer that arbitration is 
extremely improbable, and that the president persists in 
a war pulicy—two facts of which the significancy ts 
self-evident.” 

Tbe London Sun of the 4th of March expresses the 
opinion that the desire for territorial aggrandisement is 
general in the United States, and adds—‘*Polk is car- 
ried with the stream, and all that England has to do, is 
to look to her own interests and take care that her rights 
and possessions are not destroyed by the inundation.— 
Hitherto she has displayed the utmost moderation and 
forbearance, whether we look to the government, the 
legislature, or the press. With the exception of a very 
few hasty articles in the English newspapers, provoked, 


The following is the paper from the war depart 
ment which was transmitted to the military com: 
mittee of the United States senate, and to which re- 
ference was made in the president’s special message: 

DOCUMENT 
In relation to the expediency of increasing the military 
defences of the country. 


War department, December 29, 1845. 

Sin—l herewith return to you the resolution which 
you sent to.me on the 23d instant. The recommen- 
dations in my report to the president of the 29th ult. 
have reference to a permanent peace establishment. 
Under any circumstances I am convinced that our 
seacoast and northern frontier should have a larger 
force stationed on (hem than they now have, or the 
department can now place there by any proper dis- 
position it can make of the regular army at this 
time. The number of troops now in Texas, cannot, 
under present circumstances, be lessened. There 
ought not to be less, indeed I think there should be 
more troops on the Indian frontier. Should the 
suggestion in the report, to increase the rank and 
file of companies to sixty-eight or eighty-four pri- 
vates, be approved by congress and carried out, 
there would be a disposable regular force for the 
forts and fortifications on the seaboard and northern 
and western frontiers; but this foree would not fur- 
nish adequate garrisons in case of an apprehended 
attack. Besides, it would require some months to 
raise the men, in the old regiments, and get them in 
position. Should this suggestion meet with favor, I 
still think that authority should be given to the pre- 
sident to accept the services of volunteer companies, 
squadrons, battalions, regiments, and state troops, 





possibly, by that tone of defiance so loudly proclaimed 
y members in both houses of congress, scarcely one 
ground of provocation can be urged by the American 


government. In the history of mankind it would be im- | 
possible to point outa nation more anxious than the | 


English are at the present moment to remain at peace, 


_and more especially with America. It the last resort then 


must be assented to, We have here, as on the banks of 
the Sutlej, right on our side.” 














NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


——————— 





EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Peter G. Washington, of Washington, to be audi- 
tor of the treasury, for the post office department, 
vice Mathew St. Clair Clarke, ->moved. 

Thomas P. Moore, of Kentucly, to be Indian agent 
for the Indian tribes on the upper Missouri, vice An- 
drew Dripps, removed. 

Richard J. McCulloh, to be melter and g° “ver of 
the Mint of the United States at Philadelpli« rice 
Jonas R. McClintock, resigned. 

John M. McCalla, of Kentucky, second auditor of 
the treasury, vice, Wm. B. Lewis, removed. 

John R. Macmurdo, of Louisiana, treasurer of the 
Branch Mint of the United States, at New Orleans, 
vice Horace C. Cammack, removed. 


Reuben Burdine, of Washington, and Henry Rea- 
ver, of Georgetown, to be justices of the peace. 





Tue Sus—Treasury Birt, was reported to the 


house of representatives on the 2d inst. from the com- | 
mittee of the whole. The provisions requiring all | you to my views as expressed 


the government dues to be paid in gold or silver, | 
was carried by a vote of 107 to 74. ‘The bill finally | 
passed the house by a vote of 123 to 67, and was | 
sent to the senate. 


U. S. Senator Hovston.—Gen. Houston, the 
Texan United States senator, passed through Cincin- 
nation Tuesday last. The Chronicle says—The 
person of the civilian and quondam savage was dis- 
tinguished from his suite, by being enveloped ina 
huge Mexican blanket.” 

Senator Houston arrived at Washington and took 
his seat in the United States senate on Monday last. 





NAVAL JOURNAL. 


The Raritan, U. States frigate, Capt. Gregory, has 
reached Pensacola from Rio Janeiro, and will 


for a term not exceeding one year. Our situation 
may be such that, for the mere purpose of defence, 
| these volunteer troops or militia, to the number of 
filly thousand, may be needed. Under the direction 
| of the execulive, the number actually received would 
be regulated by circumstances. The present forti- 


| fications on the seaboard, as well as temporary de- 


fences, which must be resorted to in case of threatef- 
ed hostilities, must be garrisoned; and the number I 
have mentioned, in addition to our regular force, 
unless it was greatly increased, would certainly not 
be more than sufficient to put the country ina rea- 
sonable state of security in case of a war with Great 
Britain. On the northern frontier, where there are 
now stationed only about four hundred and eighty 
men, provision should be made four placing, on the 
shortest notice, a force equal to that in Canada, 
which could be brought to assail that frontier if hose 
tilities from that quarter should be reasonably ap- 
'prehended. There are at this time about seven 
thousand regular British troops in that province, [ 
should prefer, in case it was necessary to call in the 
aid of the militia for the defence of the country to 
obtain the troops required by the acceptauce of vol§ 
unteers, rather than by the present mode of makin 
a requisition on the executives of the states, and 
leaving it to them to raise the number required by 
draughts, &c. though it is probable that in most in- 
stances the number required by the latter mode 
would be volunteers. Volunteers would be likely to 
do more effective service when first called out, than 
draughted militiamen. [ would respectfully refer 
you to the acts of congress on this subject. (See vol. 
| 9, U.S. laws, chap. 470, session of 1836; chap. 1219, 
| session of 1839.] 


in relation to raising additional regiments, I refer 
in my report to the 
presideat, and by him sent to congress. 

In reference to a peace establishment, I would re- 
commend two new regiments, if the suggestion to 
increase the rank and file of the present companies 
should not be favorably received. In the present 
aspect of our foreign affairs, this mode of augment- 
ing the regular force of the country commends itself 
tomy judgment. These regiments, should they be 
raised, are to be in addition to the troops proposed te 
be raised to garrison the chain of posts to the Rocky 
Mountains. 


With this communication I send to you a state- 
ment from the general commanding the army, con- 
taining his views of the number of troops required to 
man the fortifications, &c. 


With a view togive you full and authentic infor- 
mation in regard to the several matters embraced in 














proceed to join the gulf squadron at Vera Cruz. 


the resolution whieh you sent to me, I have requir- 
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ed statements from the engineer and ordnance bu-| The government of the United States résts upon| the mercantile world—they are now to become the 2 
reaus, and herewith transmit them to you. It is, injan extremely changeable basis—the popular wi!l,| butchers, millers and bakers of England. As a mat- any in ¢ 
my opinion, important that the information, in all | ruled by a permanent agitation. In a few years, or | ter of course, one is already on good terms with his pire n 
its details, as set forth in these documents, should | months, all its politics may change. There is not | clients, especially when they pay punctually. dedicated 
not be made public. I trust the committee will con- | there any high position, any commanding influence| We are, therefore, convinced that the lucrative district t 
cur in the propriety of this suggestion. which maintains and: perpetuates any order of ideas. | side of Sir R. Peel’s reform will have produced a Company 
I forbear to reiterate the suggestions in the report | Those called in America whigs, constitute there the | powerful effect upon the Americans, and that their About $3 
of the chief engineer, in regard to the fortifications, | most elevated class; but it is an aristocracy of com- | commercial and agricultural interests will stifle war. 
temporary defences, &c. but commend them tothe | merce, which has no landed existence, and which, | Besides, although the Americans cry louder than any Tas ' 
favorable consideration of the committee. The ap (living amidst the chances of trade, requires to a| other nation in the world, when it comes to acting, Grain C 
propriations which he suggests are large, but -nol | greater extent than the other classes, calm, peace, | they think twice. No one has forgotten the warlike pers 
more so than the safety of the country requires in | and good foreign relations. Besides, this class, as | racket they made in 1839, during the celebrated trial for dia ad 
the contingencies he contemplates. ‘The increased | suredly the best instructed, the most capable, the | of McLeod. They had sworn a hundred times, to does, we 
expenditures upon permanent works is an outlay that | most moral, that which best conceives and practices | hang the English subject, (who had evidently fired cess, I lay 
must be made in the course of a very few years, and, | with the greatest dexterity a policy liberal abroad | the Caroline,) yet, when they found a war was sure carefully 
in my judgment, sound policy indicates that it should | and generous at home, is not entirely pure from war- | to follow, they acquitted and released him. We are, 1845, tog 
be inthe power of the government to expend im- | like velleity. It is not precisely that the whigs have | therefore, perfectly reassured upon the Oregon af- mand tha 
mediately, what, under other circumstances, might | a great desire to take arms, but a part of them will| fair; for the enormous advantages which England of- sent year, 
be allotted to such objects for two or three years.— | not be annoyed by the difficulties whieh a wer will | fers to the Americans, is the best aud most desirable os 
It will be recollected that the cost of the permanent |entail. The journals of the United States, which | guarantee of a continuance of peace between the BR gee 
works will not be increased by accelerating the | like Latin, defy honesty in their words, asserted re- | two people.” whaat cr 
completion of them. ‘The same remarks are also cently, that war was desired by pillagers. The pre- | e=pseseenssmeesenmssnssscssmeeccrseensens Sno ECS and henc 
applicable to the expenditures for armaments, ord- | cise sense of these words is this: STATES OF THE UYION nental Ev 
nance stores, &c. But if it should be deemed inex-| american commerce is principal! sail be , DY ag Mort nf + 
dient by the committee to present to congress at . A Cipro pote Jig Sgn nit are tien 1? vith al 
a oe wwe gress a"! English capital. Those immense eanals, those infi- ; 
this time, the large appropriations suggested in the | nite railroads. those steamers which furrow the Mis MaryLanp.— The state senate. Jacob Charves; Bsyy. Huy 
reports of the chief engineer and the officer at the | aagat + he Ohic aiid the tt ts i senator from Caroline county, has resigned his seat, Mhe “} 
head of the ordnance bureau, or if there would be| > fP? | i oer c ese ae ee? 38) having served four years of his term. The consti- rope on tl 
likely to b considerable delay } ttine a bill | great part, the property - the capitalists of Great tutional terms of the senators from Allegany, Wash- nal whicl 
y penal oc ay in geting a Ot',| Britain. A third of New York, houses, magazines, | . ; Bane: the corn ii 
making such appropriations, through congress, 1) ang merchandize, belongs to the money-bailiffs of | 'BTO®: Baltimore, Cecil, Queen Ann’s, and Worces- stand bet: 
would respectiully recommend that the appropria-| 7 ver noo! rig lond i ae amas aA re, ~ Boo ter counties, and Baltimore city, closed with the ducer. tol 
tions for fortifications and for armaments and mu-| 3.0.4, 4p ae tegen cee © current session. And the seat from Frederick hav- the evone 
“e: ny} : | advantage of enabling the Americans to discharge, | . i's P 
nitions of war, asked for in the estimates already |). 4 ore thstacrd 4 das iia Reaain ©"! ing been declared vacant, there will be ap election and that 
. ; J | great measure, these obligations. The Ameri | . 
submitted from this department, should be granted oo, Gebtor Gade it sory Gifficull to pay hik dames tal for nine senators next October. look to A 
WHAUE Seley, end: that the: restriction which con | time of peace—judge Abibte fove whet he will do in|  Indeat 
fines the expenditure of them to the fiscal yearstould | case of wai! Those who have not dealt im the Unt. | Micuican.—A symptom of repudiation. The sional 
be so far removed as to allow a resort to them at ‘ted States, know not, cannot comprehend, with what | board of supervisors of Macomb county have passed believing 
Caey lightness commercial engagements are there treated, | resolutions against making assessments for the pur- Lane Exp 
It is considered important that the work on forts! A European who fails, is generally banished from | pose expressed in the auditor general's cireular, un- If it be 
and fortifications should be prosecuted with vigor, | the commercial world—in the Untied States, they | til they shall have a fuller report of the condition of for a supp 


and at the earliest practicable period; and that the. 
department should know what means it can com- | 
mand in the course of a few months, that it may | 


forthwith make preparatory arrangements for using 


make two, four, eight, fifteen failures, and remain | the finances of the state, and hear that the proceeds 
merchants as before. | of the sale of the Central railroad have been applied 


" ; : . i state jiabilities. 
There is, then, in the United States, a certain por” lo:diquidale the, state liabilities 


an unimp 
supply her 

‘The reli 
try, is the 


> tion of the whig party who wish for war—those of | ere esteem th 
them. It is equally important that it should be at} wiom we have Sal A he bil who hg | Mississtrpr1. The legislature closed their annual tent office 
once apprised of the means which will be placed at | ted pillagers, by an American paper. As to the de- | Sesion on the 5th inst. That ge 
its disposal for the armament, ordnance stores, KC.) dcratio party, called there loco foco, who hold the, Pwblic lands. An act was passed which grants ment, ma 
now wanting to make up a full supply. Considerable | rea estate they are generally very bellicose—not |pre-emption rights to settlers on the five hundred of 1844, ( 
time is required to fabricate heavy ordnance, &c. | : ay Dyke c No estir 


and preparations cannot be safely made in anticipa 
tion of the necessary appropriations. Some of the 
materials require to be provided several years before 


they are in the best condition for use. The estimates | 


because they have a combative disposition, but ow- thousand acres of land, donated to the state by col- 
ing to their excessive national vanity, savage cus- | 8T€SS for purposes of internal improvement. 
/toms, and rude manners. | 


! 7 . r . . 
| “The landed American, or pure Yankee, is a special 





| Lovissana.—Judicial appointments. The governor 
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your read 
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tion to the 


for fortifications, &e. already made, have excluded | ‘ype; of which it is difficult to convey an idea. He has nominated four persons to constitute the supreme sp 
. : : : .. |considers himself the strongest and rs -, | court, under the new constitution. The nomination We give 
reference to permanent works, some of them not be- | rong most influential | , ae nigh crop of 18 
d others in no state of forwardness. With al] ™aM inthe world. The ancient Gascons were timid | °f Judge Eustis, as chief judge, has been coufirmed : 
ped Pig : =A grt Arty alt Spang eptnatiga ane ont r, ‘as has also that of Pierre A. Root, Esq., as one of natural in 
practicable dispatch, it will require more than a year | and reserved, compared with the Yankees. For the | eheoticte Mane: "Phe otter ‘ws ‘nelabidetions Crop of 18 
tocomplete them. Should the points they are design- | latter, to whip four Englishmen and half—a—dozen | tea Ye b J ted. og 7 wy speak mor 
ed to cover and protect be threatened, the defence | Frenchmen, is the easiest matter in the world. The| “ pt he ecg hy ry dé. haw been resuetel de the Estimate 
of them will depend on temporary works, and these | Celebrated combat on Lake Erie, in which the Ame- | emeree y creme Coes, WES DCOn Fe meree ts Offic: 
a tat I) < | ries rery bravely. by the wav.): | legislature as published by him, and is referred to 
will require considerable expense. For these, no, Ca! captured, (very bravely, by the way,) an Eng- | ine ‘udicial itte ho : ied in care- States 
estimate has been submitted. The precise character | !!5 Itigate, and the battle of New Orleans, have | full yen Sher it nt a yeas gee stich ‘Tennes 
of these temporary defences cannot be designated; | Completely turned their heads. The captured Eng- °4) rae ae Ee pe doy 2, ae B Kentucl 
nor can it be now determined where they will be| lish frigate has been carefully preserved as a relic: ; #VebGments as may De Ceemed requisile. Virginia 
wanted. I would recommend that a cvnsiderable | and, for the last twenty years, tbey have made canes | ; non 
sum for these purposes should be placed at the dis- | ol its timbers, covered with an inscription commem- Texas.— The legislature, continued in session rs - Sec 
cretion of the executive. If not needed, it would | orating the fact, one of which every true American | our last dates from Galveston,— {2th ultimo. ot Tinois 
not be used. In my opinion, two or three hundred Considers it an honor to possess. ‘This band of radi- | houses adjourted on the 2d ultimo, to celebrate the rss 
thousand dollars might properly be appropriated for| ¢4/s, very ignorant, very uncivilized, is disposed to | anniversary of Texan Independence. dos’Tox tt Georgia 
those objects. In case of war, or threatened attack, | fight, or rather to let others. IJis members are vio- | Cession—A bill has passed both ees, ait 4 Missour 
a much larger sum would be necessary. Very re- | lent and coarse, by instinct rather than by premedi. | cession to the United States, of all rennet ved South C 
spectfully, your obedient servant, | tation, and an act of aggression, of a nature to lead | racks, arms, navy and OBTy: yards, oo ane. a ‘ mers Penusy] 
W. L. MARCY, secretary of war. | t@ open conflict, would be for them the affair of an | and apparatus for public detence, as require y @ Mississi| 
Hon. Tuomas H. Benton, | unreflected whim. | Solutions of congress, upon such terms as shall be New Yc 
Chairman committee on military affairs senate. | However, if the American is rude and wild, he is bru br ee oo a ae 7 ’ hill ee Aa 
_—— | above all a commercial specuilaior, and for him the | __“Appaintments—The nominations of John ee ’ Arkanse 
OreGon quesTion.—The Paris correspondent of | most sublime policy is that which puts money into as chiel, Justice, aud pe a eee we ie a ne New Je 
the Boston Atlas, writes on the 28th February — his pocket. Now they could never have dreamed of | were confirmed. ‘That of Volney ¥ ORES #75 Michiga 
‘‘As it is perhaps well ‘‘to see ourselves as others | more favorable commercial conditions than those | er general was a by the —e 5 dul Delawar 
see us,” I have copied another Oregon article from | which Robert Peel offers them, and we are therefore | ‘anata Treasurer—James H. Raymond, bsq., is duly erases 
one of the principal morning papers, established un- | convinced that if they do love Oregon, they will turn | °SS °° : - de 
der the auspiced of M. Guizot. It appearéd on the | from it with gusto to the profits they can Tha froin | FOR Shc sivetee of hl therm st hes yee, sro eae eon He 
10th of March, ‘and has been re-copied by sixteen | Great Britain. Their land is the most favored spot | "8 to the governor’s proclamation, was to take piac Vermon 
country papers, of the same political stamp. Alter | on the globe for agricultural production. Grain of | on the 30th of March. "ol Maine 
saying that the news of Sir Robert Peel’s reform bill every species, and above ail wheat and [ndian corn,; “==" x =— Florida 
produeed a profound impression in the United States, | are raised in great abundance, and at low prices.— | TRADE AND COMMERCE. Rhode I 
itenters into the following train of argument to show | All the other countries of the Western Hemisphere, | neon ilies Seca et D: ~— 
that it will prevent a war:” ‘which have free ports, are actually nourished by| .... +, oa bat ee en ee 'S. O 
“Ip pero the citizens of the United States are, | four from the United States. Salted provisions oe i rein dL ‘a EG A path siete ga - 
—of-ai! nations in the world,—the most difficult, as | equally abundant aud accessible. The reform of | copper "afin iti fiiteréit at St Jago de Cuba. The ex Fractio 
regards the establishment and continuance of good | Sir Robert Peel thus gives the nourishment of Great | port of copper. ore from that port, from the Ist of De- Mr. Ells 
diplomatic relations. Not that it costs much to per- | Britain to the United Siates, without counting the|cember to the 31st of January last past, being 'W° of 1844 at 
suade them to accept a munister;—the cabinet of new and immense increase that the merchant marine | months, amounted to 5,926 tons. Between the oth ol gives an in 
Washington receives them indifferently from ali | of Boston, New York, Baltimore, and Charleston | November and 3d December last, there were 2,964 “4 which we | 
parts of the world, and there is not a single new | will find in the transport of these articles. It is rea- | of copper ore sold in Swansea, where it oo taken 97 ca if the crop 
state, whatever may be its origin, which is not sure | sonabie, then, to suppose that the American would | smelted, and which realized the sum of £37,445, bbe grown in t 
Ee ‘mole io ite 8 ewe is odekh te. ee oe: Tr ia 'The ore was selling on the 15th December at £92. 000 of bus! 
to be immediately recognised: but this acknowledg- | have experieuced a certain pleasure im killing some | £96 The Consolidated Minine Company it th 
ment does not carry with it any guarantee; it may be | Englishmen, but they will find it far more agreeeble | g, Ppl Coke pa _— yt ph nen beth erp of Ol 
acknowledged to-day, absorbed tu-morrow. Such to feed all Great Britain—for a consideration. Up £40 ee herd” The Company of tlie San’ Jose mive 3 bushels. -] 


is the history of Texas. 
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‘to this time they have merely been the carriers of 


| divided int. 25 shares, and its value is not known; fo! 
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a rough calculation, however, each share may be put | gathered, that the crop of this state would be twenty-one 


down as worth £10,000. There is also a railroad com- 
pany in connection with the mines.» This road will'be 
opeited next month to the public, its principal use being 
dedicated to the transportation of the ore from the mining 
district to the harbor, distant about two miles. The 
Company is divided into 5,000 shares at $100 a share.-— 
About $30,000 have already been taken. 





Tas Wueat Cror or tae Unitrep Srates—Tue 
Grain Crops oF Evrore. As there is considerable 
anxiety felt throughout the United States in reference to 
the question, whether Great Britain will open her ports 
for the admission of foreign grain, and whether, if she 
does, we van supply the demand from our supposed ex- 
cess, 1 lay before your readers some estimates I have 
carefully compiled, of the wheat crop of the Union, for 
1845, together with some remarks un the probable de- 
mand that will be made on this country, during the pre- 
sent year, whether England does, or does not open her 

orts. 

: It is not now doubted, we 9a by any intelligent 
man, that the potato crops of Europe are short; that the 
wheat crop of Eugland is much deteriorated in guality, 
and hence in weight; that the crop of wheat of Conti- 
nental Europe js far below an average one, and that the 


_ offoct of the oi Att potato crop is to create an unusual de- 


Wo" tosupply the place of that nutritious ve- 
sue, unt he coming of the next harvest. 
Ihe ‘Mark Lane Express”—the best authority in Eu- 
rope on the subject of the crops of cereal grains, a jour- 
nal which has for a number of years been the organ of 


the corn interests in England, and has been snpposed to | 


stand between buyer and seller, and consumer and pro- 
ducer, to tell the truth—has asserted, and reiterated that 
the crops of England and Continental Europe are short, 
and that England—to use its own Janguage—“must 
look to America for her supply of bread stuffs for the 
coming year.” 

Indeed, no man can look on the great political convul- 
sion which now shakes England to her centre, without 
believing that there is, in this declaration of the Mark 
Lane Express, more truth than fancy. 

If it be true then, that to America, England must look 
for a supply of bread stuffs for the present year, it is not 
an unimportant question tous to know, whether we can 
supply her, and, if so, to what extent. 

‘The reliable data of the crop of wheat of this coun- 
try, is the census of 1840; and for subsequent years, we 
esteem the estimates of Mr. Ellsworth, late of the Pa- 
tent office, excellent authority. 

That gentleman, in his official reports to the govern- 
ment, made the crop of 1843, 100,300,000 bushels; that 
of 1844, dast year,) 95,000,000, 

No estimates in detail, as we believe, having been giv- 
en for the present year, 1 submit for the consideration of 
your readers ihe following estimates; I believe them as 
near as may be correct, having paid a good deal of atten- 
tion tothe subject of the wheat crop, for a number of 
years. 

We give, in the first column, the official return of the 
crop of 1840, together with our estimates in detail of the 
natural increase since that period, premising that the 
crop of 1845 was a good une, and of which we shall 
speak more hereafter. 

Estimate of Grain crop in the United States for 1845. 


Official return of 1840. Aggregate for 1845, 





States. bush. perct.ofone. bush. 
Tennessee 4,509,000 10 4,959,000 
Kentucky 4,803,000 10 5,282,000 
Virginia 19,109,000 15 11,626,000 
Ohio 16,571,000 40 23,199,000 
Indiana 4,049,000 30 5,263,000 
North Carolina 1,960,000 10 2,156,000 
Illinois 3,335,000 75 5,836,000 
Alabama 825,000 10 910,000 
Georgia 1,804,000 10 1,934,000 
Missouri 1,037,000 50 1,555,000 
South Carolina 963,000 8 1,045,000 
Pennsylvania 13,213,000 10 14,534,000 
Mississippi 196.000 10 215,000 
New York 12,236,000 12 13,760,000 
Maryland 3,345,000 10 3,679 000 
Louisiana 060 060 
Arkansas 106,000 20 127,000 
New Jersey 774,000 10 851,000 
Michigan 1,157,000 200 6,471,000 
Delaware 315,000 10 346,000 
Massachusetts 157,000 5 164,000 

onnecticut 87,000 5 99,000 
Towa 154,000 300 616,000 
New Hampshire 422,000 5 443,000 
Vermont 495,000 5 515,000 
Maine 818 000 8 915,000 
Florida 412 50 618 
Rhode Island 3,000 5 3,015 

‘isconsin 212,000 500 1,060,000 
Dis. of Columbia 219,000 20 262,000 

84,828,000 107,878,693 


Fractions of 100 left out. 
Mr. Ellsworth, as before remarked, estimates the crop 
of 1844 at ninety-five millions bushels. This, therefore, 
gives an increase of nearly thirteen millions of bushels, 
which we think is a large estimate. We estimate then, 
if the crop was a good one, that the quantity of wheat 
grown in the United States in 1845, was nearly 108 000, - 
nq of bushels. IL remark here. however, that although 
the crop was generally estimated to be good, that the 
a of Ohio, I think, is too large by fuli six millions of 
ushels. It was estimated, about the time the harvest was 


millions, (the highest estimate I have seen,) but it is now 
well known that the yieid of that state :praved to be 
greatly injured in the northern section of it; and it is now 
confidently believed it will not exceed seventeen millions 
of bushels. 

-We now proceed to estimate the annual consumption. 
Most writers on the statistics of consumption of this 
country estimate, (including that consumption in manu- 
facturing purposes,) the consumption of what at four and 
a half bushels per head of the whole population. We 
place it, however, at four and a fourth, and estimate the 
| population of this country, at the present time, at twenty 
millions. ‘To arrive at the quantity necessary for seed, 
we take the quantity of wheat grown last year, 107,878, 
000 busheis, and allow an average production ot twenty 
bushels to the acre, which gives 5,395,000, which require, 
to seed them, the present year, one and a half bushels to 
the acre. It is inamifest we have not a great surplus of 
wheat in this country annually, fromthe fact that when 
our new crop comes in, (in July,) it is noton hand. 
The highest estimate we have seen is five millions of 
bushels of excess: we place it at four last year, as the 
crop of 1814 was not an average one. In figures, then, 
we sum up as follows: 

For seed used in September and October, 

5,395,000 acres, at 13 bushels 
Interna! consumption, twenty millions of popu- 

lation, 4} bushels each 
The averaye annual exports to ports in the 

Gulf—the Islands of the Sea, South Ame- 

rica, and the north west coast, are believed 
| {to be one million of barrels flour, or say, of 
| wheat 


8,089,000 
85,000,000 


5,000,000 





98,089,900 

Allowing then that the crop of Ohio is 23,199,000, 
(although we estimate it at six millions less the present 
year,) we have a production of 107,878,693. 

To this production, add the excess of wheat at the 
coming in of the crop of July, 1845, viz: 4,000,000 bush- 
els and we have the sum of 111,878,693. 

From this last, deduct the preceding sum, of 98,089,000, 
and deduct also the Ohio over estimate, which I conceive 
to be at least six millions of bushels, and we have as 


bushels. 

Let us examine if England and the continent will 
want any, and, if any, probably what, quantity to supply 
their population till thetr next harvest. 


land has imported but little grain or flour from this coun- 
(ry—but that ninetenths of all her foreign supplies, have 
been from the continent of Europe and Asia. The 
Prussians, Germans, Egyptians, and Turks, have hith- 
erto supplied her, and at lower prices than we could.— 
Can she get her supplies from the Baltic—the Black sea, 
and the Egyptian ports the present year? The Mark 
Lane Express answers no—‘‘we must lool; to America,” 
for the cropof wheat is short in al] continental Europe, 
and the potato crop has, in a great measure failed. The 
Egyptians have prohibited the exportation of grain, and 
the price of wheat, at Dantzic, on the Baltic, and at 
| Odessa, on the Black sea, is nearly as high as it is in 
| England. We believe these are facts. We have exam- 
lined the price of wheat at Dantzic, given by the last 
' steamer. It is quoted at this yreat grain mart, at 52s. on 
| board per quarter, (exclusive of freight and charges to 
| England,) and in Liverpool, the price of foreign wheat, 
| “tin bond,” is quoted at 563.—a difference of 4s. for the 
| imperial quarter of 430 pounds, or 8 bushels to pay 
| freight and charges! It is stated, moreover, that the price 
(of wheatin the Turkisl dominions, has risen 100 per 
| cent. since the harv'si was gathered. We donot assert 
these to be truths, but, it they approach the truth, we ask, 
where is England to get her average annual import of 
bread stuffs? We think, with the Mark Lane Express, 
from America, Let us now see what she will probably 
want. We have before us an official table of the quan- 
tity of grain and flour imported into England for a series 
of years, viz: from 1815 to 1844. We quote, however, 
only the lastseven years, which is sufficient to show the 
average. Itis headed thus: 

Great Britain—Flour and Grain Trade—An account of 
the Grain and Flour imported into Great Britain, wn 
each year from \st January, 1815, to the 31st December, 
1844. 





1838 quarters. 5,009,031 
1839 * 6,834,149 
1840 “ 6,318,304 
1841 " 6,542,506 
1842 ” 5,806,698 
1843 - 4,167,823 
1844 “ 5,583,083 


The Imperial quarter is eight measured bushels—the 
imperial] bushel is seventy pounds. 

The crops of 1844, in England, were good. I, there- 
fore, take the importation of 1844, as the basis of imports 
the present year, and tf her crops be good the present 
year. we infer, she will want at least as much as in 1844, 
or 5,583,083 quarters or 44,664,064 bushels. Our official 
data, as before stated, is headed, importations of “flour 
and grain into Great Britain, &c.”. We have no means 
of ascertaining whether this literally means wheaten 
bread stuffs, or whether it includes beans, peas, barley, 
&c., and in the absence of positive knowledge, we will 
allow it does—and, to make a very liberal deduction, we 
will throw off one half of the above aggregate, and it 
still leaves the large quantity of 22,332,382 bushels of 
wheat and flour, to be imported into Great Britain, the 
nee year, even allowing that her wheat crop is as good 
ag 
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a correct estimate of our surplus for export, 7,789,693 | 


It is a well known fact, that fora series of years, Eng- | 
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From the data [ have given, I come to the conclusion, 
that the prospecteve deficiency of bread staffs in Europe, 
is apparent. But the actual deficiency will not be se- 
riously felt, until late in the spring of the present year. 

The fact, whether England does or does not open_her 
ports, will, T think, have little or no effect on the demand 
for grain the present year... The only question as to de- 
mand is, must she have grdin, and if’ so, where is she to 
get it from, if not from America? oy 

So far as the opening of the ports is to’ have an effect 
on this country in after years, I think it -very questiona- 
ble whether the adoption of such a measure will be bene- 
ficial. to our wheat growing interests. Continental Bu- 
rope, in ordinary years, (i. e. when the crops are good,) 
can supply Englund with all the bread stuffs she wants, 
at lower prices than we possibly can, and, if her ports 
are open, the continental wheat growing countries will 
be, as they now are, on the same footing as ourselves— 
we having this advantage now, that we shall not have, on 
the opening of the ports, viz: that our wheat is now. in- 
troduced into the Canadian and other Provinces, at low 
dutice, and from thence into England, at lower rates of 
duty than we and the continental nations now pay., 
(Cor, St. Louis Rep. 
-— , 
| New Orveans Trape.—The total receipts at New Or- 
| leans, from the interior, for the first.third of the commer- 
| cial year, (Ist Sept. to Ist January) for two Seasons,’ his 
' been as follows: ; sd i, 








1845. 1844. 
| = Flour bbls 222.890 164,450 
Pork 14,265 31,340 
bulk tns 334 
Beef bbls 6,490 11,025 
| . cks 1.325 133 
Tallow 1,656 3,545 
Whiskey bbls 29.760 21,345 
Corn, shelled skg 165,530 93.180 
‘in ears bbls (27,070 - 18.307 
Wheat bbisand sks 12,780 8,375 
Bacon bxs 2,083 7 
$ cks 3,845 3,305 
‘© bulk. tns 4 26 
Beans bbls 2,657 3,730 
Butter kgs 11,566 11,205 
- bbis 367 102 
Cheese bxs 16,860 15,680 
Coal bbls 33,000 40,000 
Hemp bls 11,085 12,020 
| Hides 20,175 31,990 
| Hay bdls 10,175 6,730 
| Lard kos 66,690 68,260 
| . bbis 7,882 4,260 
Lead pgs 211,840 215,670 
Oats bbls and sks 54,220 54,210 
Potatoes bbls 46,300 24,967 
Sugar hhds 26,264 30,372 
‘Tobacco 7,880 8,626 
" bls 415 1,600 
Wool 367 


The increase in flour, notwithstanding the interruption 
in December, has been 58,440 bbls, near 15,000 bbis a 
month. Pork has falling off 17,009 bbls, 5,735 packages. 





MEMORANDA FOR AMERICAN HISTORY. 











WILLIAM PENN AND SLAVERY. 

Bancroft’s History of the U. States, vol. 11, page 
403, states that “William Penn died a slaveholder,” 
and in proof the assertion, quotes Timothy Mattack’s 
letter in the Historical Collections of Massachusetts, 
vol. VIIL, second series, which says ‘‘Penn left a 
family of slaves, one of whom I have often convers- 
ed with, and he always spoke of himself as ‘*Penn’s 
body servant.” He lived to extreme old age, and 
continued a gardner at Pennsbury house, near this 
| city, completely provided for, to the end of his 
days.” 
| The “Annals of Watson” (page 564) refers to the 
‘same authority, Matlack’s letter, for its assertion 
that Virgil Warden, the slave alluded to, and his 
wife, were servants of William Penn. 

This letter of Matlack is dated January 11, 1817, 
at which time Matlack himself was probably about 
ninety years old. It is upon this authority alone, 
that the ‘‘Annals” and Bancroft in his “History” have 
stated that ‘* William Penn died aslaveholder,” which 
is not the fact. 5 

William Penn died in England on the 30th July, 
1718. An origina) wiil of William Penn written by 
his own hand, and which now is in possession of 
Thomas Gilpin, of Philadelphia, is in the following 
words: — 





WILL OF WILLIAM PENN. : 
New Castle on Delaware 30 8be, 1701. 
Because it is appointed for all men once to dye, 
and yt their days are in the hands of the Almighty 
their Creator, I think fitt upon this my-present voy- 
age to make my last will and testament, which is as 
follows viz: 
Since my estates both in England & Ireland are 
either entailed or encumbered, my will is that 
which is saleable be sould for payment of my juss 
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trust. Such confidence as he requires however, is 
blindness and not that constitutional trust and confi- 
dence which is a part of our official duty. He de- 
mands an implicit faith which transcends proper 
confidence and recommends blind devotion. His ob- 
jection might apply to every call for information 
made upon the president. The gentleman admits 
that no want of confidence is, in point of fact, im- 

lied, in this resolution, but yet, as in point of opin- 
ion, to some it might have that appearance, there 
fore he opposes it! The circumstances are surely 
extraordinary in which we are called upon to act.— 
It may be supposed that negotiation has been resum- 
ed, that no ultimatum has been offered by either 
party, that the negotiation has been suspended, that 
the negotiators stand at an “awful pause,” and anx- 
jously deliberating on the delicate questions touching 
the dignity of nations and how that would be affect 
ed by either speaking the first word! Are we to 
solve that diplomatic punctilio by war? I trust not. 
The object of the resolution is to ascertain whether 
these .aciturn negotiators are still standing on this 
question of personal dignity and mere etiquette whilst 
the two nations are to be driven headlong into war. 
Mr. C. trusts the senate will see no good reason why 
it should not be adopted. 


Mr. Morehead, said: I must say that I am some- 
what surprised at the ground on which the senator 
from Ohio is disposed to resist this application of my 
friend from Delaware. It seems to me that for the 
very reason which he (Mr. Allen) suggests, we ought 
to have all the information which the president of 
the United Siates may deem it his duty to communi- 
cate to the senate. I it be true, as suggested by the 
senator from Ouio—and I suppose it to be so—that 
the adjustm+ nt of this question now rests with the 
legislative authority of this country, then most as- 
suredly there can be nothing more proper than that 
it should have all the information within the power 
to communicate. Are we to be called on to dispose 
of the destinies of this great nation without being 
fully advised as to the proper course to be pursued? 
Are we to be required to take this heavy responsibil- 
ity of disposing of wu question of war ot peace, when 
a call—a very well known ard famihar call—is 
made upon the president for information—a cal! 
guarded in the ordinary manner, leaving it to his 
discretion either to give it or nut? Are we to be told 
that a call of that characier implies a distrust of the 
preside:t of the United States? The senator from 
Ohio deprecaies the moral effect of that call. And 
what is that? Why the moral effect of an applica- 
tion, such as is made every day on the president, to | 
communicate injormation tu the senate, if, in his | 
Opinion, it does not conflict with the public interests! 
Why it seems to me that nothing can be more pro- 
per than that the senate should be put in possession 
of that information. If it be in a character not pro- 
per to be communicated, the senate ought to know 
the fact. If proper to communicate it, why with- 





branch of congress, may have a very salutary infln- 
ence upon the policy of the government, and upon 
the fate of tle government itself. In every point of 
view, then, it is proper that this resolution should be 
sent tu the president of the United States. 

Mr. Phelps, moved that the subject he passed by 
informally, and that the senate proceed to the consi- 
deration of the special order. 

Special order—The Oregon notice.—Mr. Miller, ad- 
dressed the senate, advocating a moderate and paci- 
fic view of the matter and urging the 49th line as 
the basis of its settlement. 

After an executive session—the senate adjourned 
till the 30th. 

Marcu 30. Mr. Sam. Houston, senator elect from 
the stafe of Texas, appeared and his credentials be- 
ing read, was duly quatified and took his seat. 

On motion of Mr. Speight, it was— 

Resolved, That the s-:ia'e proceed to classify the sen- 
ators from ‘Texas in their respective classes of service, 
in the usual mode prescribed. 

Whereupon three ballots were placed in the bal- 
lot-box, and Mr. Houston drew No. 1, which assign- 
ed him to the class of senators whose terms expire in 
1847; and Mr. Rusk drew No. 3. placing hivn in the 
class of senators whose terms expire in 1851. 

The Vice President laid before the senate a com. 
munication from the treasury department in relation 
to the public deposites. 


The Oregon notice.—The resolution offered some 
days ago by Mr. J M Clayfon, coming up in its order, 

Mr. Webster, rose and said: | shall advise my hon- 
orable friend, the member from Delaware, to forbear 
from pressing this resolution for a few days. 

There is no doubt that there are letters from Mr. 
McLane; but, as the chairman of the committee on 
foreign relations opposes this motion, Iam to pre- 
sume that the executive government finds it incon. 
venient to communicate these letters to the senate, 
at the present moment. 

Yet, it is obvious, that as the senate is called on to 
perform a legislative act, it ought, before the hour of 
its decision comes, to be put in possession of every 
thing likely to influence its judgment; otherwise, it 
would be required to perform high legislative func- 
tions on mere confidence. There is certainly some 
embarrassment in the case. If the executive gov. 
ernment deems the communication of the correspon- 
dence inconvenient, it can only be because negotia. 
tion is still going on, or, if suspended, is expected to 
be resumed. So far as negotiation is concerned, the 
communication, or publication, of the correspon- 
dence, may very properly be thought inconvenient. 
But, then, the president has recommended the pas- 
sage of a law, or resolution, by the two houses of 
congress. In support of this recommendation, he 
himself sent us, unasked, at the commencement of 
the session. the correspendence up to that time.— 
Now, if that was necessary, the rest is necessary — 
If we are entitled to a part—we are entitled to the 
whole. 





hoid i? Why offer any opposition to the regular and 
ordinary wode of obtaiping .? | trust, sir, that our | 
government is not to be administered in such a man- | 
ner that a great question of this sort is to be submit- 
ted to the discretion of one department of the gov- 
ernment alone. | know that the government is nut 
so con-tituted. The president of the United States 
is not to be the sole judge of the importance of any 
information in his pussession, relative to any subject 
on which the senate 1s called on to act, and assume 
the responsibility of that action In the present 
Case, the responsibility has beea thrown upon us, as 
the s.mator [Mr. Allen] himself suggests, by the mes- 
Sage of the president. Itis therefore peculiarly fit- 
ting that he should communicate to us all the isfor- 
Mation possible. There is anuther consideration in 
dependeut of those suggested by my colleague, which, | 
so far as the members of the senate are concerned, ts | 
perhaps deserving of mention. A great deal may 
turn upon the question whether the negotiation has 
closed. A great deal may depend upon the fact whe- 
ther one governinent or the other has submitted its | 
final proposition for adjustment. If they have, and 
the president of the U. States in answer to this call 
shall deem it his duty to communicate the informotion 
to the senate, | may deem it my duty to stand by the 
€xecutive department of the government; and when 
this information 1s communicated by him, that the 
negotiation has been finally closed, and that the 
Powers given to the president by the constitution 
have been exhausted by him, a new state of the case 
altogether is presented to this department of the gov- 
ernment. And it may be in the progress of events a 
Matter of great importance that these facts should 
be known. If not so—if the negotiation be still 
pending—if the two governments are still interchang- 
INS propositions for the adjustment of this controver- 
8y, a knowledge of the fact will, | doubt not, throw 
& gladdening influence over the whole comunity; 
abd the manner in which it will be received by one 








In my opinion, the mistake was in calling on con- 
gress to authorize notice to England of the discontin- 
uance of what has been called the joint occupation 
until neg tiation had been exhausted. Negotiation 
should have been tried first, and when that had failed, 
and finally failed, then, and not till then, should con- 
gres3 have been called upon. 

I now go on the ground, of course, that the notice 
for discontinuing the joint occupancy is properly to 
be given by authority of congress; a point which I do 
not now discuss. 


It is said, indeed, that notice is to be used asa 
weapon, or an instrument, in negotiation. J hardly 
understand this. It 1s a metaphor of not very obvi. 
ous application. A weapon seems to imply, not a 
facility, or mere aid, but the means either of defence 
against attack, or of making an atlack. It seunds 
not altogether friendly and pacific. 1 doubt exceed- 
ingly whether, under present circumstances, notice 
would hasten negotiation; and yet such are those 
circumstances that there may be as much inconve- 
nience in standing still as in going forward. 

The truth is, that great embarrassment arises from 
the extreme pretensions and opinions put forward 
by the president, in his inaugnral addres a year ago, 
and in his message Jast December. But for these, 
notice would have been harmless, and perhaps would 
have been authorised by both houses without much 
opposition, and received by England without dissa- 
tisfaction. But the recommendation of the notice, 
coupled with the president’s repeated declarations 
that he held our title to the whole of the territory 
to be ‘“‘clear and unquestionable, alarmed the coun- 
try. And well it might. And if notice were requir- 
ed, in order to enable the president to push these 
extreme claims to any and every result, then notice 
ought to be refused by congress, unless congress 1s 
ready to support these pretensions at all hazards.— 





and the eountry is not prepared, as T believe, to 
eke the president’s opinion of a clear and urqres- 
noneble right to the whole territory an ultimatum. 
If he wants notice for such a purpose, he certainly 
must see that that it becomes a grave question whe- 
ther congress will grant it. 

It was a great,a very great mistake to accompany 
the recommendation of notice with so positive an 
assertion of our right tothe whole territory. Did the 
presicent mewn to adhere to that, even to the extre- 
mity of war? Ifso, he should have known that. after 
what has happened in years past, the country was 
not likely to sustain him. Did he mean to say this, 
and afterwards recede from it? Ifso, why say it at all? 
Surely the president could not be guilty of playing 
so small a part, as to endeavor to show himself to 
possess spirit, and boldness, and fearlessness of Eng- 
land, more than his predecessors, or his countrymen, 
and yet do all this in the confident hope that no se- 
rious collision would arise between the two coun- 
(ries. So low an ambition, such paltry motives, 
ought not to be imputed. When the president declar- 
ed that, in his judgment, our title to the whole of 
Oregon was “clear and unquestionable,” did he 
mean to express an official or a mere personal opin- 
ion? If the latter, it certainly had no place in an of- 
ficial communication. If the former—tf he intended 
a solemn official opinion, upon which he was resolv- 
ed to act officially, then it is a very grave question 
how far he is justified, without new lights, or any 
change of circumstances, to place the claims of this 
country, in this respect, on other grounds than those 
on which they had stood under his predecessors, and 
with the concurrence of all branches of the govern- 
ment, for so many years; for it is not tu be doubied 
that the United States government has admitied, 
through a long series of years, that England has 
rights in the northwestern parts of this continent 
which are entitled to be respected. 


Mr. Fresident, one who has observed attentively 
what has transpired here and in England, within the 
last three months, must, I think, perceive that public 
Opinion, in both countries, is coming to a conclusion 
that this controversy ought to be settled; and ts not 
very diverse, in the one country and the other, as to 
the general basis of such settlement. That basis is 
the offer made by the U. States to Engiand in 1826. 

There is no room to doubt, I think, that this coun- 
try is ready to stand by that offer, substantially and 
in effect. Such is my opinion at least, and circum- 
stances certainly indicate that Great Britain would 
not, in all probability would not, regard such a pro- 
position as unfit to be considered. I said, some weeks 
ago, that I did not intend to discuss titles at length, 
and certainly not to adduce arguments against our 
own claim. But it appears to me that there is a con- 
currence of arguments, or considerations, in favor 
of regarding the 49th parallel as the just line of de- 
marcation, which both countries might well respect. 
It has for many years been the extent of our claim. 
We have claimed up to 49°, and nothing beyond it. 
We have offered to yield every thing north of it. It 
is the boundary between the two countries on this 
side the Rocky Mountains, and has been since the 
purchase of Louisiana from France. 

[do not think it important either to prove or dis- 
prove the fact, that commissioners under the treaty 
of Utrecht established the 49th parallel as the boun- 
dary betwen the English and the French possessions 
in America. Ancient maps and descriptions so re- 
| present it; some saying that this line of boundary 1s 
to run “indefinitely west,” others sayiag, in terms, 
| that it extends “‘to the northwestern ocean.” But, 
|what is more important, we have considered this 
| boundary as established by the treaty of Utrecht, at 
least on this side of the Rocky Mountains. It waa on 
the strength of this that we drove back the British 
pretensions, after we had obtained Louisiana, north, 
from the head-waters of the Mississippi to this pa- 
rallel of 499. 


This is indubitable. We have acted, therefore, 
and induced others to act, on the idea that this boun- 
dary was actually established. Jt now so stands in 
the treaty between the United States and England. 
If, on the general notion of coutiguity, or continuity, 
this line be continued “indefinitely west,” or is al- 
lowed to run to the “northwestern ocean,” then it 
leaves on our side the vaiiey of the Columbia, to 
which, in my judgment, our title is maintainable on 
the ground of Gray’s discovery. 

The government of the United States has never 
offered any line south of furty-nine, (with the navi- 
gation of the Columbia), and it never will. It bee 
hooves all concerned to regard this as a settled point. 
As to the navigation of the Columbia, permanently 
or fora term of years, that is all matter fur just, 
reasonable, and friendly negotiation. But the 49th 
perallel must be regarded as the general line of 
buundary, and not to be departed from for any line 











Here lies the difficulty. Congress is nut prepared, 
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traced back to this error of tie president in his mes- 
sage. 

“Now this.is the Grst occasion—the very first, that 
I have heard, on the floor of the senate, any blame 
cast on the president by any senator, who, like the 
senator from Massachusetts, has no difliculty in com- 








| growing out of this question. If there is a war, the 
| cause of it will be found in the senate of the United 
| States; in its hesitating course, in its divided coun- 
sels, in iis unwillingness to sustain the rights of the 
| country by the force of the country. ButI will not 
| how tresspass on the lime of the senate by entering 


embarass the administration; he never had sought !0 
| do so,nor did he now; but he thought that the 
might be senators on that floor who desired to obiai0 
the information asked by the resolution, with a view 
to the regulation of their own course. He had su): 
posed that the information, when obtained, wou! 
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lands, in the neighboring sea, all these are fair sub- | concentrating on a fixed mode of adjusting the exist- {it would be very far out of the way if some other S 
jects for treaty stipulation. If the general basis be | ing difference; and that is, by assuming as a basis— gentleman would adopt a little of the like care to M 
agreed to, all the rest, it may be presumed, may be | not the line of 499 north Jatitude—but the proposi- | make their language on a great national question like a 
accomplished by the exercise of a spirit of fairness | tion offered by us to Great Britain in 1826, which | this somewhat correct and accurate. “ 
ard amity. went south of that, for all purposes uf national ad-| The gentleman sees fit to consider that this pro- by 
And.now, Mr. President, if this be so, why should | vantage, to the navigation of the Columbia river. ceeding will be regarded as a national humiliation. th 
this settlement be longer delayed? Why should This is the first announcement in the senate, this 1 rather fancy not. I question whether the effect “ 
either government hold back longer from doing that | session, of a disposition in any individual whatever, | will not be directly opposite; and, if any countenance o 
which, both, I think, can see must be done, if they (though-I bave seen something of the sort in the pa-|in Great Britain, whether in high or low station, | 
would avoid a rupture? Every hour’s delay is in-' pers for the last three days), or even of the possibil- | shall wear either a pout or a sarcastic smile, wheth- G. 
jurious to.both.countries. It agitates both, disturbs ity, under any conceivable human circumstances, to | er it is not more likely to be originated by what has : 
their business, interrupts their intercourse, and may, | yield up to Great Britain the navigation of the Co-| passed on the other side of the chamber than on this, +e 
in. time, seriously affect their friendly and respectful | lumbia river. That is the point on which I wish to| But one word on a matter more important. The : 
feeling towards each other. fix the attention of the senate. Public opinion in! gentleman says that I have offered as a bonndary the aly 
Having said this, Mr. President, it would be-need- | the two nations, according to the senator from Mas- | river Columbia, _ Pray, let me be understood. Such alic 
less for me, even if it were proper, to add more. | , Sachusetts, is converging to the point ofa negotiation | a misapprehension of my words and my meaning as } 
have expressed my own opinions plainly and with- on the basis of a proposition made by us in 1826. this, shows, hit seems to me, that I was not very far taté 
out disguise. I think I see clearly where this bu-| This strange fact, then, presents itself before us: out when I took the precaution of reducing what | bok 
siness mustvend, if itis to end without serions colli- | We, who started out at the commencement of the | intended to say lo writing. What I said was (and | rahe 
sion; and ] earnestly hope that those in whose hands | Session with claiming the whole of Oregon up to 54 | presumed not to dictate to the senate, or (o speak as Joh: 
power is, on both sides, will exercise that power | 40, at the end of three months began to tremble on | ex cathedra) that in my judgment public opinion in pre 
omptly, in removing the great evils produced on | the parallel of 49, and, at the end of three weeks | both countries tended to a union on the general basis (Mr 
Poth sides, by the pendency of this unfortunate, dis- | More, are ready to fall back south even of that — | of the proposal made by this government to that of O 
turbing, and dangerous controversy. |The senate has been receding every hour, until, ac- England in 1826. And I now ask the gentleman from Tha 
Jt 1s not a-case in which either government should | cording to all the rules of legislative progression, we |Ohio whether he does not think so himself? [Mr. ems 
stand on matters of form or etiquetie. The interests | Shall in a short time more be prepared to surrender | Allen expressed dissent.] Weil, then, does not he with 
at stake are too important for that. It is not humi- | the whole territory to get clear of a war. think that in this country public opinion is in favor M 
liation, it isnot condescension even, for either go-| All this convinces me, not of the president’s hav- | of taking as a basis of settlement the parailel of 49°, tion 
vernment to signify to the other ite readiness to do, ing made a great error, but of his great patriotism _ Mr. Allen, in reply, said: I have no idea that pub- M 
at once what it sees must be done ultimately. ‘Thus and judgment in laying his claim at once commen- | lic opinion in this country has fixed or will fix on bh te 
far, the dispute goes not to touch the honor of either | Surately with the extent of our title. any line south of the Russian boundary. (Some nai 
government. Let, then, the propitious moment be| This whole debate has gone on the assumption, | laughter.) The proposition that the publie mind, in marr 
seized; and let candor, and fairness, and prudence | without reason or facts to support it: has proceeded | both vations, is in favor of the proposition made in hac 
rule the hour; and let these two great nations be re- | on the false assumption that Great Britain has a just 1826, will be considered as amounting to this, that we brs 
stored to the full enjoyment of their vast, useful, | right to a part of Oregon, and that she will sacrifice are willing to give up the navigation of the Columbia not ie 
and harmonious intercourse. no part of her rights, but on the contrary will cer- | Tver. us’ fre 
Mr. Allen said that the senator from Massachu- tainly fight for them. 1 believe that if congress had Mr. Webster resumed. Well, if my opinion is so that ; 
setts having expressed it as his opinion that the re-/ in the first week of its session passed the resolution very far wrong, if it is so wide from the truth as all emba 
solution ;calling for certain information from the | of notice, and had then gone on to extend our laws | that, why, of course, it will go for nothing. In re- hae bi 
executive shouid for the present be suffered to lie| over the whole territory, this controversy would | lation to what the gentleman last said, I beg leave to rééon 
on the table; which suggestion, he presumed, would | have been settied ere this, without the shedding of a | state that what I said, with cautious care, was, that aide 
be complied with, it became unnecessary for him to | drop of blood or the loss of an acre of Oregon. But, | public opinion was settling on the line of 49 asa beibec 
enter upon the discussion of the resolution. after the world had seen that the senate faltered, general basis of agreement. I did not say the pre- that I 
it is true constitutionally, (said Mr. A.) and true | even after a vote by the house of three to one, and | cise basis of all that was offered in 1896, because | the sei 
in regard to the intercourse with each other here, | after 11 has seen a distinguished senator at the end of | immediately added that, taking the parallel of 49 as ry the 
that all the members of the senate are on a strict | three months introduce a proposition to fall back on | a general basis, that then the navigation of the Colum- reDoes, 
equality with each other; but it is also true that the | the Columbia river, what is likely to be the course | bia, either permanently or for a term of years, and will be 
long experience of some senators in the public busi- | of Great Britain? Ours seems to invite ber to claim | that of the straits and sounds and islands on the tion off 
ness of the country, and the place they have acquir- | the whole; yes, to claim the whole. Every inch we | coast, might all be nade a matter of friendly nego- son) is 
ed in the judgment of the country, make whatever | recede multiplies the chances of a fight by Great|tiation. I did not recommend that we should decide that re 
they say here on the great national question of much | Britain. Every body must see this. When England | either one way or the other as to the use of the Co- Phe ‘io! 
more importance than it would be if it fell from | sees hesitation in this body; when she sees divided | lumbia river, Not at all. What I meant, and what histine: 
some others. The senator from Massachusetts has | counsel! here, when she sees the president censured | I said, was, that if 49 should be agreed on as a gener lomart 
taken his position this morning, for the first time, | for the manner in which he has conducted this affair; | al basis, I was satisfied to negotiate about all the rest. United 
on this great Oregon question. And not only has | when she sees three months wasted; when she sees | But the gentleman from Ohio and the senate will do ment s} 
he done this, but te has taken extraordinaay pre-| the arm of the government paralyzed; when she sees | me the justice to allow that [| said, as plainly as I respect, 
caution against the possibility of having his position | all this, she will not hesitate as to her course. could speak or put down words in writing, that Eng- ose Ag 
mistaken—a precaution growing by no means out of | But the senator laid down another proposition, and | land must not expect any thing sourn of forly nine I will 
any want of capacity to address the senate without | that is, that to give time for public opinion in the | degrees. I said so in so many words. sion: | 3 
such full and accurate notes of what he is about to| two nations to settle down on the proposition of the It is my opinion—I may be mistaken—but to me at ; 
say. There is a solemnity in the form with which | Columbia river as a boundary, the senate ought, in| it is as clear as the sun at noonday that the strong I supr 
his opinions have been announced to-day, which, con- | his judgment, to drop this resolution of notice for a tendency of public opinion is, that we ought to stand presiden 
nected with the known character, ability, and in-| month; that we ought to postpone its further consi-| by our own offer mace im 1826, in sybstance, in ef- ibisk. + 
fluence of that distinguished senator, makes the de- | deration at present altogether. Postpone it? and for | fect. And was not that the doctrine put forth by the Webster 
claration one of great importance. what? Until another steamer shall arrive to inform | honorable senator from South Carolina (Mr. Cathoun) senators 
‘There are three points stated by him. The first | us whether queen Victoria is pouting at us, whether|the other day? And has it not been tees ee eit guide th. 
is, that, in his judgment, the president of the United | the British government is pleased at what we are | has always been the extent of our claim; thin not‘ dew 
States has committed a mistake on this Oregon | doing here. there are reasons why it should be. bistiel thet gentleme 
question; that he has made mistakes of several de. This is aspecies of national humiliation to which,| . But 1 rose only to explain. I ach A rwe t : lution, tf 
scriptions; but mainly in having asserted the clear-| with my vote, this senate shall never submit. It is | ‘bis question must be settled, and settled s ng J G5. fore we t 
ness of the American title to the whole of the territo- | time we spoke and acted Jike men conscious of be- | the parallel of 49. As to the aia cry Ar re all The re 
ry up to the Russian line, and in the fact that he did | ing the representatives of a government determined lumbia, and the straits, and sounds, and is te sila is mally for 
this in the same message in which he recommended | to assert its own rights, wheiher other governments | that is a fit subject for negotiation. But Eng ir) 4 The spe 
the termination of the convention of joint occu: | are pleased or displeased at such assertion. th to expect any thing south of that rie ogee ” the flour, 
pation. The senator thinks that, by announcing that | On these points | would fix the attention of the | + ®™ persuaded that the people of the United 4 - tion, in a 
title in immediate connection with such a recom | senate and the country, because they have been made | —4 great majority of them—rre er yor oG eat Wher | 
mendation, the president has embarrassed the Ore. | by the senator with extraordinary solemnity, and abide by what their government offered to Gi Mr. Ca 
gon question; and that therefore, whatever may be | with the utmost possible precaution as toeach word | Britain in 1826. , a, if but withd. 
ihe results oi the action of congress upon the ques- | and syllable he utters. All this impresses me with Mr. J. M. Clayton, said that the motive which in Mr. Fai 
tion, all the difficulties which may ensue are to be |the conviction that we are to have more difficulty | duced him to offer the resolution was no desire ' On naval] : 


the heads 
timates on 
The doc 
The bill 
Supply defi 
the fisea} . 


prehending the meaning and intention of the mes- | further into a discussion of the subject. And pre- | necessarily be pacific: and he thought now that he first and se 
sage. Other senators have sald that “if the mes- | Suming that the suggestion of the senator from Mas- | were obtained, it would be favorable toware a vo ‘ COominittee 
sage means this, 1 .am against it;” and “if it means | sachusetts (Mr. Webster) wili meet the acquiescence | in favor of the notice proposed. As to his own A And the; 
that, 1 disagree with it.” But the senator from Mas- | of the senator from Delaware, (Mr. Clayton, ) I will | dividual vote, it would neither be ) regulated, nor 4 § 
sachuselts -has no doubt as to what it means, and, | move that the senate now proceed to thie considera- | all affected by it. He had long since made up we HOI 
under that clear comprehension of the document, he | tion of the orders of the day. openly expressed the opinion that the notice ought Seni 
ascribes error to the president, and makes him re-) Mr. A. withdrew the motion at the request of— | be given. He thought so still. He thought Fate tions. Ay 
sponsible for all consequences. That js the first} Mr. Webster, who said: lt is very true that 1 ex- | ought to be given, no matter what might be the § - that all det 
point made by the senator. pressed, with premeditated precision, my sentiments | of the negotiation, He thought so because the a the approp: 
But there is another pomt (and a very important) on this question, li is an important question; it has gotiations of 1827 and the contiauance of the Tat service of t 
one it is), which he has also made on this occasion; respect to the interests of two nations—and that in a | vention which followed them so bound vr Pw should tern 
and that.is, that in the judgment of the greatly ex-| considerable exigency between them. It is import+| during its coptinuance it was impossible fo was adopte| 








perienced and very enlightened senator, public opin- | ant, under such circumstances, to be precise; and 1!ever to get a clear and perfect title to any 
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jon both in the United States and Great Britain, is| may perhaps be permitted to say that I do not think 
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settlement of the territory, we have greatly the ad- 
vantage of England; we can send a hundred emi- 


grants into Oregon where she can send one; but 


while the territory is thus filling up with our people, 
we are getting no title by that process, so long as the 
convention continues; because under that instrument 
the possession of one is the possession of both; so 
that we cannot possibly acquire any exclusive title. 
As an American, therefore, I am anxious to put an 
end to the treaty. I agree with the senator fron 
Georgia near me (Mr. Berrien) that so long as it 
continues, we are getting only a right to acquire ti- 
tle, but never can perfect it. [If I were an English- 
man, I should be anxious that the convention should 
be continued; but, as an American, 1 am anxious it 
should be ended. 

No matter, then, what may be the information ob- 
tained in reply to the resolution I have offered, I feel 
bound to vote forthe notice; and prefer it in the 
form suggested by the senator from Maryland, (Mr. 
Johnson,) which 1s but a slight modification of that 
previously offered by the senator from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Crittenden. ) 

One word to the senator from Ohio, (Mr. Allen.) 
That gentleman has charged the senate with having 
embarrassed the executive by refusing to comply 
with his recommendation. 

Mr. Allen, 1 said “embarrassed the Oregon qnes- 
tion” 

Mr. Clayton Well, the Oregon question. But 
how so? ‘There have been no party divisions here: 
nothing like it. 


many gentlemen in favor of notice on this side of the 


chamber as on the other. How, then, have we “em- | 


barrassed the question?”? Not surely because we have 
not in hot haste passed the resolution which came to 
us from the house of representatives. 


embarrassed it; but ig no other way. 
has been engaved 


gaged tn the constant discussion of the 
recommendation of the executive for many weeks: 
it has been discussed with calmness and diligent and 
respectful consideration. There is no disposition, 
that [ haveever been able to discover,on either side of 
the senate, toembarrass this question: on the contra- 
ry, there is a settled determination to pass the notice 


recommended tous in the very shape in which it 


will be most respectful to the executive. The resolu- | 
tion offered by the senator from Maryland (Mr. John. | 


son) is much more respectful to the president than 


that received from the house of representatives.— 
ry . . . 
Phe iatier directs, orders, the president to give this | 


notice; but such is not the mode which has been cus- 


tomury when congress addresses the President of the | 


United States. 


Jand avoids this indecorum. 

I will not, however, longer protract this discus- 
sion: | am content that the resolution I have offered 
should be informally passed over, 

I suppose that it would be more acceptable to the 
president that the call should not be pressed. But [| 
think, with my friend from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Websicr,) that, before our final vote on this subject, 
senators who may wish to possess this information to 
guide their course here are entitled to have it. Lam 
not one, I shall not be governed by it; but other | 
gentiemen may; and I therefore prefer that the reso- | 
lution, though now laid aside, should be adopted be- 
fore we take final action in the case. 

The resolution was thereupon passed over infor- 
mally for the present. 

The special order. Mr. Barrow, who was entiled to 
the floor, rose and delivered his views on the ques- 
tion, in a speech of great length. 

Wher Mr. Barrow closed his remarks— 

Mr. Cass, rose and moved that the senate adjourn, 
but withdrew the motion to allow 

Mr. Fairfield to make a report from the committee | 


On naval uflairs, giving the document received from | 
the heads of bureaus in the navy department, as es- 
limates on which the committee had acted. 

The document was ordered to be printed. 

The bill from the house making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies for certain objects connected with 
the fiseal year ending 30th June, 1846, was read a 
first and second time by its title, and referred to the 
committee on finance. 

And then the senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
_ Tuurspay, Marcu 26.—Deficiencies in appropria- 
tions. A resolution offered by Mr. McKay providing | 
that all debate on the bill “to supply deficiencies 1n | 
the appropriations for certain objects made for the | 
service of the fiscal year ending the 30th June, 1846,” | 
should terminate this day in committee of the whole, | 
was adopted. 


The house then went into committee, which pro- 





‘ 


All know that there are quite as | 


If he thinks | 
that that is embarrassing the question, then we have | 


The senate. 


A co-ordinate branch of the govern- | 
ment should ever be treated with the highest official | 
respect, [he resolution of my friend from Mary- | 


upon the table and lust. Also a motion to extend the | po, 
| Mr. Johnson, of Va., in the chair. 


‘tee upon the merits of the bill and vindicated the | 


“the United States Bank of Pennsylvania.” He call- 


‘of the country would be curtailed by the bill to any | 


/any more safe out of banks than in them, but the | ruary, 1846. 


cular the provisions for the separation of the govern- 











EECH OF MR. HAYWOOD, OF N. C. 
ON THE OREGON QUESTION. 





gressed in action on the bill and at 3 o’clock rose,| SP 
and reported progress. | 

The bill from senate, authorising the secretary of 
the navy to contract for the purchase of American 


water rotted hemp, was taken up and read a first and 
second time. 








Delivered in the Senate on the 4h and 5th of March. 
cai , The joint resolution for giving the notice to termi- 
Mr. I. E. Holmes, urged its immediate passage to | nate the-convention between the United States and 


enable planters to progress with assurance. _ Great Britain relative to the Oregon territory being 
The bill was then passed, and the house adjourn- | under consideration— 


ed. Mr. Haywood ad4ressed the senate as follows: Mr. 
Fray, Marcn 27. The house after some pro-| President, the subject before the senate is an import- 
gress with the private calendar, of unimportant ge- | ant one. Viewed in connexion with the topics that 
neral interest, adjourned. have been brought into the discussion of it, it is one 
Saturpay, Marcu 28. The house, on motion by | of momentous interest; and [ confess that its magni- 
Mr. Daniel, passed into committee of the whole, and | tude oppresses me. My want of experience in po- 
spent the day in the consideration of the calendar.— | litical affairs natura}'y made me reluctant to enter 
The layer of bills on which the house acted were | into it as aspeaker, tvhen L must necessarily feel, in 
| generally claims “to be reported to the iiouse with | addition to the high responsibilities of the occasion 
recommendations that they do not pass.” itself, the embarrassment of addressing those who 
Phe house adjourned. are my seniors in age and in political knowledge.— 
Monnay, Marcu 30.—Appropriations. The house | Besides, | have thought that a silent vote, could it 
went into committee of the whole upon the bill for| have been obtained, would be much more imposing. 
the payment of arrearages in former appropriations. | But the occurrences of the last few weeks have le(t 
Motions were made to strike out and modify some of | me nochoice. Silence would now be a compromise 
the large items of expenditure growing oul of the | with my conscience and my duty to the country, and 
annexation of Texas. Rejected. |1 must speak. It will take me some time, but L 
The bill was thes reported to the house. Mr. | throw myself upon the patience of the senate, with a 
McKay, of N. C., now made some explanations of | pledge that my heart shall be opened sincerely, at 
the bill. this, the council board of ourcommon country. 1 
| Mr. Stewart asked the chairman of the committee | have no actions of the past to explain, and no aspi- 
| if the amount appropriated in the bill constituted an | rations for the future to restrain me; and, if God 
| additional charge upon the treasury. If it did, the| gives me strength and utterance for the work, I will 
‘expenses of Mr. Poik’s administration for the first; do my whole duty according to my poor ability. 








| year amounted to eight millions more than the €X-| The president of the United States, who is autho- 


| penses of the last year. If it was not an extra charge, | rized by the constitution to make, but not to unmake 
| the expenses were $6,500,000 more. ‘treaties, has a negotiation on foot which was com- 
Mr. McKay declined to answer. | menced or opened before his term of office began.— 
Phe previous question was moved and seconded, | The object of it has been to fix a line of division by 
and the amendments of the committee having been | eompromise between the United States and Great Bri- 
agreed to, the bill was finally passed. | tain and thereby adjust the conflicting claims of the 
Sub-Treasury.—Mvr. Dromgoole, of Va., moved that | two governments to the territory lying west of the 
the house go into committee of the whole. The mo- | grony mountains, commonly called Oregon. I assume 
tion prevailed and Mr. Johnson, of Va., wascailed lo) for the present—hereafter I will demonstrate—that 
the chair. ‘in the view of our president, us well as the British 
The sub—treasury bill was read through, and Mr. | minister, the negotiation is still a pending one. The 


| position to the bill and in development of inconsis subject in this country and in Great Britain, except 
tency of Mr. Polk’s position upon this and other) (he absurd conclusions and unauthorized construc- 
uestions. ; tions given by some of my own party friends to the 

Mr. Wick, of Inda., replied, and was followed | message of the president. And it is confirmed be- 
_ by Mr. Leake, of Va, and Mr. Chipman, of Mich., _yond all fair doubt, by the silence of the president 
| wuo had not closed when the committee rose al beat- | Woon that point, when, if the ne otiation had terminated, 
ily 5 o'clock, executive silence would be unpardonable—the more 


| The house adjourned without action upon the | especially as his jurisdiction over the subject will 

bill. 'eease the moment negotiation ends. The negotia- 

Turespay, Marcn 31. A resolution was adopted | tion once closed, concluded, put an end to, by the 

to meet at 11] o’clock unti! otherwise ordered. 'executive, and all the remaining questions about 
Mr. Dromgoole offered a resolution to close the de- | Oregon will become forthwith subjects of legislation 

bate upon the sub-treasury bill on Thursday at one) by congress exclusively. 

o’clock. A motion was made to lay the resolution | 


But to proceed. At the meeting of congress in 
wd : ember, the negotiators of the two governments 
time. The resolution was finally adopted. _had been unable to agree upon a compromise of their 

The house then went into committee of the whole, | congicting elaims, and the president, believing that, 
‘under the existing convention of 1827, the United 
| States cannot “rightfully assert or exercise exclusive 
jurisdiction over ANY porrion of the territory” with- 
po , . we out giving a year’s notice, declared to congress that, 
old United States Bank from the infamy heaped upon | jy pj, judgment, it would be proper to give the no- 


aK tice; and thereupon, by his message, he recommend- 
ed upon embers to distinguish between the two ins) gg {hat provision be made by lew for giving it ac- 


sts ; an . Any 3 , x ot ¢ if > } ° > *: . . 
stitutions, and endeavored to shew what good the ol cordingly, and terminating “in this manner” the con- 


Mr. Chipman, of Mich., closed his speech. 
Mr. J.R Ingersoll, of Pa., addressed the commit- 


bank had done to the country, and what evilthe sud-| vention Of the 6th August, 1827. This then is the 


treasury had done. ar | question: What shall we do? 
Mr. Holmes, of S. C., did not believe the business | 


The message of the president was accompanied b 


greatextent. It might do so at first, but the bill 4 COPY of all the correspondence which had taken 


| would exert a good influence at least in keeping the | place in the negotiation; and we have subsequently 


' PY ‘orniahe , ¢ . . . . : 
business as a whole under the most wholesome con- been furnished, by our request, with such turther 


‘trol. Mr. H. did not regard the public money as | correspondence as had taken place in it up te Feb- 


In the meanwhile, various propositions 
great good be to expected was from the regulation of | '9 the senate, emanating from individual senators, 
trade and exchange which would be afforded by the | but not from the executive, have been offered and pro- 
bill posed; and it is true, as some honorable senator said 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll defended the bill and in parti- the other day, that we have exhibited the singular 
spectacle in this capitol of a discussion by congress 
ment money from the banks, and the collection of the | with open doors of nearly all the foreign affairs of 
revenues of the country entirely in gold and silver. | the ngtion, and more especially of our affairs with 
The whole measure, however, met with his decided | Great Britain upon this very subject. of the Oregon 
approbation, and he believed aller it had been for | territory, although, at the same time, negotiations 

. ¥ 9 4 


value equal to 10 and 15 per cent. to the protective ‘the British minister; and it was rather intimated than 


| 


system. The country was never before as prosperous | charged that the president was to blame for it. Now, 


as it is now. in the spirit of kindness which characterized this 
Mr. Milton Brown, of Tenn., replied, reviewing all | complaint, suffer me, a friend of the administration, 

the treasury laws to prove that the framers of the , t© answer why I do not concur in it, and how Lsup- 

constitution and the early legislators of the country | POF® the er of this correspondence here may ve 

had no hostility to a currency convertible into gald | vindicated, 

and siver. | The president, believing that the convention of 
The floor was given to Mr. Grider, of Ky., when | 1827 had better be abrogated, we know that he could 

the committee rose, and the house adjourned. do that in either one of two ways, but in no other.—~ 
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Either he must get an agreement with Great Britain |to congress communicating the correspondence of the 


to abrogate it by mutual consent, and then congress 
need not be applied to at all; or he must get the 
mandate of a law, authorizing him to give a year’s 
notice. The first mode was not attempted. 


The other manner of doing it is by a law of this 
government; and the president recommended to con- 
gress—congress alone being competent to enact It— 
that provision be made for giving the notice accord- 
ingly, and for terminating, ‘‘in this manner,” the con- 
vention of 1827. Can it be said that the president 
erred in choosing ‘this manner” of terminating the | 
convention, it being the only mode by which that ob- | 
ject could be legitimately accomplished without | 
closing his negotiations for a compromise? The com- | 
plaint against the message implies he had no intén- | 
tion to do that. It being indispensable to apply to. 
congress for a law to give the notice, was it not both | 
proper and necessary to communicate to congress | 
every thing that had taken place in the negotiation, 
as far as it had progressed, when the president made | 
his recommendation? | 

The case is a peculiar one; but that peculiarity did | 
not arise out of any thing that this administration | 
has done, but altogether from the convention it is de- | 
sired to abrogate, and the limited constitutional pow- 
er of the American executive. Look to the message 
itself, and you see nothing in it either more or less 
than what the president was, in a great degree, 
obliged to disclose to the legislative department, un- 
der the peculiar circumstances of the subject. That 
congress might determine this question of notice, 
they must know the state and condition of the nego- 
tiation. They would know that best by sending up 





British minister. That the president sent this mes- 
gage to congress might be excused indeed for other 
reasons, without a heavy tax upon our charity. He 
was bound to presume that congress are wise and 
prudent legislators; that they would say nothing to 
embarrass negotiations unless congress really wished 
to defeat negotiation; and even in that case he may 
have thought that, as by the constitution treaty- 
making belonged to the president, under the advice 
of the senate, his own “friends,” without any recom- 
mendation from him, would long ago have proposed 
and voted directly ‘that the president shall be ad 
vised by the senate that he is mistaken in supposing the 
nation committed itself to any compromise, and that 
the negotiation upon that basis ought to be concluded, 
if that indeed be the decision of the people.” That 
would be doing something. 


I do not affirm that the president thought all this, 
orany of it. Yet another thirz has struck my own 
mind with some force, and possibly it might not have 


tors that we cannot take our position upon this ques- 
tion of the notice until we see the position of the 
president. See it, I mean, with a reasonable cer. 
tainty; as positive certainty cannot be arrived at, 
and cannot be expected. If he means to negotiate 
for a compromise, or if there be a pending negotia- 
tion, it would be unwise, unprecedented, and indeli- 
cate, for the president, either himself directly, or 
indirectly through another person, to declare before- 
hand any determination of his own mind upon ques- 
tions to arise in the further progress of such a nego- 
tiation. I shall, in justice to him, have occasion to 
point out to the senate hereafter how I think this si- 
lence—this necessary silence—proves almost of it- 
self that his ‘‘thoughts are turned on peace.” 


But what is the position of the president in this 
negotiation? About it there would be less doubt if 
there had been less effort to assign the president an 
extreme position and a false position. What say the 
‘‘records?”> Where does he stand? We must see be- 
fore we fling him the notice to terminate the conven- 
tion of 1827. 





been without its influence upon the president. When 
he came into office, he declared his belief that our 
title to Oregon was ‘clear and unquestionable.” Ia 
prosecuting the negotiation, he found it to be his duty 
to offer a line of compromise at 43, and to give up 
James K. Polk’s opinion to the president’s obligation 
to preserve national honor. From some cause or 
other, the public mind had been pre-occupied with 
the belief that this offer had not been made by him. 
But, as it had been made, the president might have 
felt, and probably he did feel, a solicitude at the 
meeting of congress to tell the whole—to let out the 
secret-—and to prevent,if he could, clamors or ca- 





all the correspondence; and, in order that they might 


see and judge for themselves, the president commu- | 


nicated to congress the whole correspondence which 
had taken place. He has done no more, an 
responsible for nothing more. 


Had he any right to suppose that this would be 
made the foundation for violent invective and irregu- 
Jar discussions, and for all the propositions that have 
followed it? If he had apprehended any such conse- 
quences, would that have authorized him to with- 
hold the recommendation of a measure of legislation 


which he deemed to be essential to the interest of | 


the nation, and which he may have supposed to be 
important to the peace of the country? Upon making 
such a recommendation, how could he conceal the 


information that was necessary to aid congress in | 


considering it? Had he any means of foreseeing that 
this simple act of necessary duty on the part of the 
executive would be perverted into an occasion for de- 
bating, not the question of notice or 9 notice, which 
properly belongs to the legislative department, but 
also our negotiations with Great Britain, when her 
minister is in the city and even in the lobby of the 
Capitol, and our foreign relations and our grievances, 
real or supposed, with all the kingdoms of the earth, 
which legitimsiely belong to the executive depart 
ment? Perhaps he felt a strong reliance upon the 

rudence, moderation, and wisdom of congress—the 
assembled representatives of the people and the 
states—and hoped that they would in such a case 
talk less, but deliberate, and then act. Perhaps he 
thought that, upon a question of this kind, the neces- 
sity he was put under to disclose what was done by 
the executive before he had terminated negotiations, 
would hardly be made a pretext for snatching nego- 
tiations out of his hands, which he did not recom- 
mend, instead of enacting a law to arm him witha 
notice that-he did recommend. How far he was 


mistaken, if he did so feel and so think, need not be | 


said to this senate. The events of the last few weeks 
speak for themselves. Believing that, so far as the 
president has been concerned, the British govern- 
ment has got no advantage of us, [ confess I did fee] 
mortified in reading the news by the last steamer at 
the necessity of conceding to the debates of the 
British parliament a decided superiority over those 
of ourselves in their dignity and moderation; and it 
would be quite a satisiaction to me to get news by 
the next packet of an outrageous debate in the Bri- 
tish parliament; at least sufficient to put us even 
with them on that score. I cannot help wishing it 
may be so. ; 

{Some senator: ‘Tis likely you'll be gratified.”} 

But surely the fault is not altogether that of the 
president. Had he known ever so well that his re- 
commendation to legislate, if congress saw fit, so as 
to help his progress in negotiation, would be miscon- 
strued into an invitation for all sorts of interference 
by congress wiih the more appropriate duties of the 
executive, he would hardly have been justified by it 
to omit all or any one thing which he hasdone. He 
has, as | understand his message, but done his duty, 
and no more; and he dared not do less. | hope sena- 
tors will see in ail this an excuse for the president, if 
they do not find in it a justification for his message 


jlumny upon the subject. Had the president dreaded 
|the same clamors, and sought to avoid, by such a 
| disclosure, denunciations like those which have been 


men who negotiated and voted for the Washington 
| treaty, lam sure the senate would not blame him 
‘much for it—not very much. That Washington treaty 
| seems to have become a favorite hobby. Perhaps it 
; is to be kept agoing until it can get company. It 


| may be that the president did not wish to furnish the | 


| companion for it by keeping his “friends” unapprized 
| of the important fact that he had offered a compro- 
mise. I should not wonder at it, if hedid not. As 
it is, that thunder will all be spoiled, as far as conceal- 


ment goes. 


I have seldom heard a discussion, Mr. President, 
about our territorial rights in any quarter, that Ben- 
ton’s speech against Webster’s treaty was not re- 
produced. A new edition of an old speech, abridged 
to be sure, but not improved. Our politicians seem 
|determined to convince the world abroad, and the 
| people at home, whether or not, that our nation is 
|always overreached, cheated, and disgraced. But 
| why do this, if at all, long after a treaty has been 
| solemnly ratified by a vote of 39 to 9 in the Ameri- 
can senate? Let not senators give their aid to it, I 
say, as we love one another and the country. I utter 





able friend from Missouri, (Mr. Benton.) Like 
every thing else that comes from him here, it was 
eloquent. It was in season and at the right time 
_when he made it. The occasion which called it forth 
has now passed, and along with it the strong excite- 
| ments under which the speech was made. The con- 
| stitulional authorities of the government overruled 
| his objections, and it is no disparagement to the 
| fame of the speech or of that senator to believe that 
his noble and generous heart would be able to see 
now (and his manjy character would let him own it) 





. 


that there was quite enough of invective and suspi- 
cion in the speech when it was made. I know not 
| how he feels under its repetition, with or without 
| notes, but I have admired the patience of senators 
‘implicated by denunciations about the Washington 


| treaty, and wondered how they could silently endure | 


|it. Certainly, when such things are introduced 
here, they are in exceeding bad taste, and very like 
| what a venerated friend of mine used to call the 


dullest thing in the world to listen at—“old psalms | 


sung over dead horses.”” Out of the senate, it is the 
game by which great men of this nation are to be 
killed off, and more room leit for exalting little men 
to big offices. 


But, Mr. President, let all this be as it may, and 
let it be right or wrong in the president to have sent 
his message, and the information in it, to the con- 
gress of the United States: he has done it—the act 
is past recall. The subject ia betore the senate, and, 
with all its embarrassments, it has become necessa- 
ry for the senate to act upon it, and, in my judg- 
ment, the sooner we do that, the better for the coun- 
try. 

In order to act aright we must look to the presi- 
dent’s messages, and see for ourselves what position 
he occupies. | agree entirely with some other sena- 








no complaints against the speech itself of my honor- | 


First, we all know that the president—whose as- 
sent is indispensable—will not agree to an arbitration. 
I do not stop to defend or to accuse him for this; it 
|velongs to some other occasion. If, in the provi- 
_dence of God, this Oregon contru versy should termi- 
| nate in a conflict, the responsibility of having reject- 
ed arbitration wiil be a fearful one, and he will bave 
'to meet it. But the responsibility has been taken by 
hin. The senate, therefure, must now proceed upon 
it as a fact, a “fixed fact,” that arbitration is out of 
the question. We cannot help it if we would, and I 
'owe it to candor to say that I would not if I could. 
Well, then, we have seen in his message that Great 
| Britain made an offer of compromise, which was re- 
| jected by the American government in August, 1844, 


d he is | Unceasingly poured out upon the heads of the great | and the president has informed congress plainly and 


‘distinctly that this British proposition to us cannot 
_be entertained by him, but that it 1s ‘wholly inad- 
|missible.” So far there is no difficulty. Every 
thing is plain and directly to the point, as it ought 
| to be. 

Next, we are informed by the message that the 
president himself made an ofier to Great Britain by 
which the territory of Oregon between the parallels 
of 42° and 54° 40’ was proposed to be divided by a 
compromise on the line of 49°, and that the British 
minister rejected it without submitting any other 
proposition, &c. This offer of our president was 
made on the 12th of July, 1845—refused on the 29th 
of the same month. But on the 36th August, 1845, 
the president withdrew his rejected proposition, and 
re-asserted, by his letter to the British winiater, our 
claim and title to the whole of Oregon; which letter 
| has not been answered! 


| The president does not say that the negotiation 
|has been abandoned, nor that it will be concluded by 
/him without waiting to receive another offer. No 
‘such thing. He does not inform congress that he 
| will or will not renew, or that he wall or will not en- 
tertain his own offer, which he adopted as that of the 
| nation, for a compromise. I repeat that it was, Un- 
| der the circumstances, impossible for him to do that, 
| provided he considered compromise still admissible.— 
| But he does say that he has receded, notwithstanding 
‘his opinion as to title, to the line of 49° as a compro- 
| mise, and his reasons for it are given—reasons quite 
|as conclusive in favor of accepting the offer now as 
they were for making it last year. And, as I under- 
| Stand the president’s position, he stands this day upon 
‘that line of 49° as a compromise, if compromise is to 
'be had. Once for all, let me explain, that when I 
have spoken or shal! hereafter speak of the ‘*compro- 
mise line of 49°, I do by no means intend to be un- 
derstood literally. But 1 mean that line in substance 
—not “every inch”—I mean the same compromis¢ 
substantially which this government has frequently 
offered, without regard to slight variations; which 
may be left for settlement by “equivalents.” | do 
not measure my own or other people’s patriotism by 
‘the “inch.” 1 shall not recognise that measurement 
in deciding upon the merits of the administration of 
the wisdom of a treaty—not at all, at all. 


Mr. President, I disavow any authority to speak for 
the President. I have already said that he could not 
speak for himself, nor authorize another to speak for 
him, so long as negotiation was pending, or not con: 
cluded. Oh! I wish it were so that he could speak 
out. But I must be allowed to speak for myself, 
since the administration bas been so persevering!y 
put where 1 ought not to stand by it; and I wiil dare 
to speak fo the president, and of the president and his 
messages, from my station upon this floor, as I judge 
him and them. And I say, in answer to certala 
senators of my party, that the president did right, 
exactly right, in continuing this negotiation for 4 
compromise which he found on foot, and in renewi0§ 
the offer of 49° as a line of compromise. And in reply 
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to them further, I say that he ought not, and my con- 


yictions are as strong as death itself that he cannot, 


will not, disgrace himself and his administration by 


refusing his own offer, should it be returned upon him 


—refusing, | mean, to entertain it; repulsing it, and 
pasiily putting a final teriuination to his negotiation 


for a peaceful compromise; and madly forcing his | 


country into a war, without even consulting his 
constitutiona! advisers, the senate; who are this day 
assembled. Yet that is said of him day after day in 
this senate. A war for what? Why, Mr. President, 
a war between two great Christian nations upon the 
meaning of the word seltlements in the Nootka con- 
vention! A war, perhaps, of twenty years, to de- 
termine which of these Christian governments shall 
enjoy the privilege of cheating the poor Indians out 
of the largest portion of Oregon. 
The president will not do that. As he loves his 
country, and values his own fame, he dare not think 
of it. 

But I have said the president did right in offering 
a compromise of this controversy. 
this administration have said he did wrong, particu- 


Jarly the senators from Ohio, (Mr. Allen,) Indiana, | 
(Mr. Hannegan,) and Illinois, (Mr. Breese.) Friends 


and enemies, (if he has an enemy here,) will you 
hear another friend in his defence? 
charge, if it be true. Whatare the facts? Let him 
be tried by these, and there can be no doubt of the 
decision. Hear them. 


He found it in our own history, a fact, an undeni- 
able fact, that long ago as forty years, in negotiations 
between this government and Great Britain, the 
United States had maintained and asserted that the 
true line of our national rights, west of the Stony 
mountains, was at the 49th parallel on the north, in 
virtue of the treaty of Utrecht, and of our treaty 
with France in 1803. He found that it was urged by 
our government upon the opposite party as a fact, 
too, that commissioners had been appointed to de- 
signate the line west of the Stony mountains, consti- 
tuting the south boundary of Great Britain and the 
north boundary of France, who sold us Louisiana; 


aud that that line had been settled at 499; and this | 


fact was assumed as the basis of very important ne- 
gotiations at that time in progress between us and 
Great Britain. He knew that this was in the days 
of Jefferson and his compatriots. 

Nobody, I believe, ever suspected Jefferson of being 
“ British?” 

He found that in subsequent efforts to adjust this 
long pending controversy, to wit, in 1817, the Ame- 
rican government had proposed this same compro- 
mise line at 49°, (substantially, I mean, not in all its 
details.) And although our ministers were instruct- 
ed to insist upon it, they were unable to get the con- 
sentof Great Britain; and that negotiation finally 
terminated in a convention for what we call a joint 

‘occupancy of the whole territory, entered into, I 
believe, by our request, and certainly done with our 
consent, which convention was to continue for ten 
years and no longer. That convention was sent to 
the senate, with all the correspondence, and it was rati 
fied and approved by a vute of ayes 38, nocs none— 
all * British!” 

He found that this convention was not satisfactory; 
but the government of the United States grew aux 
ious to settle and adjust the line of division between 
us and the European governments claiming territo- 
rial rights west of the Stony mountains. Russia and 
Great Britain both asserted rights there. Russia 
furnished pretty strong signs of the Emperor’s ivten- 
tion to maintain hers against all the world. The 
American government (after a long delay growing 
out of our policy towards Spain, whom we did not 
wish to offend by setting up our claims prematurely ) 
finally acceded to a proposal! of opening negotiations 
With Russia and Great Britain about 1824 for a line 
of compromise. Our ministers were instructed to 
get this line adjusted upon a compromise with both 
Nations at the 49th parallel, and we hoped at one 
time to unite Great Britain with us against Russia. 
But Great Britain, although a“juint occupant” with 
Us, managed her diplomacy better than that; and 
after the United States had agreed with Russia to 
abandon all our rights—viz: ‘not to settle” north of 
the parallel of 549 40’—his majesty the king of Eng- 
and, &c. made a separate treaty with the emperor 
of Russia, and took to himself a large share of what 


No, sir; no, sir.— | Monroe’s message against new European colonies on 


Other friends of 


it 1s a serious | 














dered to Great Britain and declined—urged and re- {the complaints, when made at all, were aimed at 
fused! [How one’s American blood boils at the | Great Britain for refusing to accept this reasonable 
thought of ceding an inch!] The treaty with Rus- |and just compromise of our conflicting claims. Me- 
sia, which, in view of senators, so dishonorably and | morials, when sent at all, were applications to settle 
unconstitutionally dismembered the national do-jand adjust the controversy; and our efforts to legis- 
main, (fer the benefit of crowned heads too!) was | late over the subject were confined to the valley of 
submitted to the American senate, and, with a full | the Columbia river—this side of 499. 
knowledge of the correspondence, the senate approved it; Well might the president pause, then, notwith- 
all by a vote of ayes 41, no 1! |standing his own individual opinion that our title to 
[‘*Who was itr’ exclaimed several voices. ‘‘Where | the whole of Oregon was “clear and unquestiona- 
was he from?’’} ble,” ere he took the responsibility, in view of all 
Ans. Rhode Island. this, of abruptly putting a stop to the negotiation 
‘‘ British”? save one! which he found on foot, as it had been begun by his 
In passing, the senate will suffer me to say that | immediate predecessor, upon a negotiation for a com- 
this treaty with Russia was made within the very | promise. Well might he feel that the nation was 
year succeeding the famous declaration of President | committed to a compromise. Well might he dread 
that, for him to put his personal opinion upon the 
this continent! Made by him! It is of itself a con-| strength of our paper title, however ‘‘clear aud un- 
temporaneous construction of the meaning attached | questionable,” against all these solemn acts of the 
| to that declaration. Attention is due to the names | government, and against this concurrent action and 
of the forty-one senators who approved of it. There , acquiescence of all our presidents, from Jefferson 
are illustrious names in that list; but I have not time | inclusive, and all our statesmen, and of all our sena- 
to go into such details, and, if I had, the senate | tors, (except Mr. D’Wolf,) and of all our people and 
| would hardly have patience to hear me through. | ees representatives for two generations—constitu- 
The president further found that our importunity | ng, 98 It were, a NATION’s OpinIoN—would be sac- 
| to fix upon the line of 49° as a compromise was again | Tificing the faith, consistency, sincerity, and honor 
manifested as soon as the convention of 1818 was °f this country, to preserve the personal consistency 
likely to expire; and that, in the correspondence | of himself—a single man! A mere politician might 
preceding that identical convention of 1827, which | have halted, but a statesman could not. He lifted 





His name was D’Wolf. All 











it is our present wish to abrogate by a notice, the | himself above himself, and showed how well he 
American minister was instructed to adjust the con- | Merits the office his country has appointed him to 
troversy at this same line of 49°; and the convention |“ ’ God grant that he may stand firm to his posi- 
was made only because that compromise Sine could “0M: 
not be got. ‘That correspondence also was laid be | And what “commits” a nation but its honor? Ho- 
fore the senate along with the convention of 1827, | nor! National honor! But its obligations must be felt 
where, in despite of the opposition of my honorable | and are not a topic for agument and debate in an 
friend from Missouri, (Mr. Benton,) and in defiance | American senate. I have imperfectly grouped the 
of his predictions, the convention was approved by a | facts from our own history. Senators must determine 
| vote of ayes 31, noes 7. |for themselves. Appealing to their hearts as moni- 
The ‘British’ party seems to have been still a|tors, | ask whether | was not justified in asserting 
strong party in the American senate! The names of | that the president did right in offering the line of 49° 
| some of them stood high on the rolls of democracy, | 4s a compromise, because the nation was thus commit- 
| and some are now in high places. 1 will not tax the | ted to it by the past? 
patience of the sevate by reading them over | But the senator from Illinois (Mr. Breese) has said 


He found that under the administrations succeed- ‘the queasian ey ‘‘a new one, so far as it concerned 
| ing the ratification of this convention, all of them— the president,” because he had a clear opinion that 
| Adams’, Jackson’s, Van Buren’s, Harrison’s, and Ty- | OU" title was good, and gave that opinion before his 
ler’s, too—we made no complaint of Great Britain | homination; and he seems to think that the Baltimore 
| about Oregon, and sounded no alarm to the people | COMvention of the democratic party had resolved this 
to prepare for a repudiation of our own offers to | Matter out of the general rule, and made it a new one 
'compromise “an inch” below 54° 40’; but quietly | ' this administration. Strange proposition! Passing 
| submitted to let things remain as they were until | strange! Of the Baltimore convention, | shall speak 
October, 1843, when the message informs us that | hereafter. And now as to Mr. Polk’s opinion upon 
our minister in London was authorized to make an | °F title. However clear, and whensoever enter- 
ofter of compromise similar to those made by us in | amed or expressed, let me say that Mr. Polk’s opi- 
1817 and 1827; in other words, to renew our offer of | 210% Nor the opinions of the Baltimore convention, 
/the compromise line of 49°. Thus stood the ques- | yw those of the people themselves upon the tille to 
tion when the negotiation was transferred to Wash- Oregon, touch this question. All that has Just noth- 
ington. Here I beg the senate to observe that Mr. | '"8. at all to do with it. If the character, and sin- 
Tyler’s message, in December, 1843, informed con- | C°™'Y: and faith, and honor of the nation were com- 
gress that “the negotiations for an adjustment and | agp wag aed en before Mr. Polk was elect- 
settlement had again been proposed, and were in_ ° ! ey ithetanefi * Notwithstanding his election, 
progress to a resumption.” Yes, proposed by us; 204 notwithstanding his opinion or any body’s opi- 
and the president said that ‘every proper expedient ?'07 Upon our title. 
would be resoried to for the purpose of bringing itto| The men who become presidents of the republic 
a speedy and happy termination.” And, again, by | ate always changing—they live and die; but the re- 
his message to congress, in December, 1844, he said, | public is the same at all times; and once committed 





‘‘A negotiation has been formally entered upon! by the public faith and honor to do or not to do, even 
between the secretary of state and her Britannic ma. | the people cannotrelease the obligation by any thing 
jesty’s minister, &c. residing at Washington, relative | Short of revolution, if they could by such an ex- 
to the rights of their respective nations in and over | 'reme measure as that. The question, then, is not, 
the Oregon territory. That negotiation is still pend- | and was not, a ‘new one to this administration. "— 
ing.”? This, too, after Mr. Polk’s election—after the | The sovereignty of a nation—the people themselves, 
Baltimere convention of 1844. But no where could | have not a right to do, much less to command anoth- 
the president find that any of the ‘true friends of | er to do a dishonorable act—] mean an act dishonora- 
| Oregon” had recorded their opposition to it by their bie to the nation in her intercourse with other na- 
‘voles in congress. If he did, it is more than I can| tions. All power rests with the sovereign authori- 
| find. The senators from Ohio, Indiana, and Hiinois, | ty; but ina constitutional government lke ours, even 
| (Messrs. Allen, Hannegan, and Breese,) were ail | the people may bind themselves against doing wrong. 

No, Mr. President, the senate | If they would set about taking off that shackle, they 





| senators at the Lime. 1 se 
| did not advise nor prol&t against negotiation when it, Must revolutionize aud strike at the constitution.— 
was only “in progress to a resumption” nor had | After that, if they choose; but even the people have 
senators brought themselves up to a point, so far as] | ne right to do wrong to other nations, and leave the 
| know, of only moving, so late as two years ago, | constitution asitis. 1 honor that statesman who can 
whilst there was time and opportunity for it, to stop | 89 Whither the Acnor of his country carries him, for- 


the negotiation itself, which has now become so un- |getful of himself and his personal convenience, or 


constitutional and so dishonorable to the nation. the consistency of his mere opinion. Had Mr. Poik 
But «gain: He found that these persevering efforts | repeated his opinion of our ‘clear and unquestiona- 
| to fix our northern boundary in Oregon at the forty- | ble” title for an amen to his daily prayers for years 


we had surrendered! [Our 549 40’ frieuds ought to go| ninth parallel by a compromise—these well-consider- | and years together, it would still have been the duty 


for it all back again, according to their doctrines, 
and perhaps England, with Russia to help her, would 
favor us with a fight, and that’s something.} In our 
hegotiation of that evonvention with Russia, and in 
Our ailtempts to negotiate at that time with Great 
Britain, the American government yielded up her 
Claims between 549 40’ and 619 unto Russia. (What 
an unconstitutional and disgraceful dismemberment!) 


ed instructions to our ministers, and often-repeated of the president to go to the line of 49° us a com- 
propositions to the adverse claimants for a compro- | promise, if he believed, as he says he did, that his 
mise—made before Spain had released her rights, | country was “commuted,” and the honor and faith 
and repeated afterwards were long since exposed to | 0! the nation bade him go there. {t is stiil his duty 
the public eye: aod that neither the people’s repre- | t° do it, if he sincerely believes what he says. Taik 
sentatives in congress, nor the states, nor the people | What you may of the people—flatter them as you 
themselves, had complained against the presidents, | Please—yet in spite of all the one-sided arguments 
and statesmen, and senators who had been endeavor- | Upon our litle Lo Oregon, and the unfairness of pre- 





And the same old compromise line, substantially 
that which the president re-otfered in 1845, was ten- | 


ing to accomplish a compromise at 49° for nearly half cluding a debate upon it here by the clamor of * Bri- 
a century. No, sir. Until very recently, indeed | 80” against every one that doubts it for an inch— 
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only jet this question go to the people of the United 
States, whether the honor of the nation is not dearer 
than “every inch” of Oregon on the other side of 49 
—let the people. hear and understand the motives 
and the policy and the honorable necessity under 
which the president has acted, and from the moun- 
tain valleys of the West to the shores of the Atlan- 
tic they will respond that the president has done 
righi—the honor of our country before every thing 
else! If honesty and patriotism did not sustain the 
president, prudence and peace would lend their aid; 
and all the world would see that a war for the whole 
of Oregon, when we are ourselves divided in opinion 
upon the question of right to the whole of it, and the 
chief magistrate himself believed that it was not ho- 
norab'e to go for our extreme right, would be mad- 
ness. How could we pray God to bless us and to aid 
our arms in such a conflict? 


But senators who are relying upon the president’s 
message to congress as a declaration of hostility to 
further negotiation, and the pledge of a determina- 
tion on his part not to settle this controversy at all 
by a pacific compromise, even if his own offer should 
be returned upon him, may find themselves disap- 
pointed. I warn them that they have been deceiv- 
ing themselves by theirown misinterpretation. Even 
if there could be found in the ‘‘record”’ (as the sena- 
tor from Qhio has called his message) a line or a 
sentence to stimulate the hopes of some senators, or 
to excite the suspicions of others, 1 hope to dissipate 
them all by a review of his acts and omissions, and of 
the words of that presidential ‘‘record.”” For I un- 
dertake to say, that if there be truth in logic, faith 
in the integrity and virtue of public agents, and 
meaning in English words, it can be demonstrated 
from the course of the administration, from its acts 
of commission and acts of omission, and the language 
of this “record,” that the president will not, as he 


ought not to, repel and refuse to entertain an offer | 


from the British minister for a compromise substan- 
tially the same that he himself has hererofore pro- 
posed; and that whilst the senate are in session he 


could not think of such a thing without their advice.—~_ 


For he must know—we do know—that a constitu- 
tional majority of that body would prefer a compro- 
mise at the line of 49° to an “inevitable war” for the 
line of 54° 40! 

Upon thissubjectof a war, suffer me to say a word 
before lL proceed to this demonstration 


To deprecate war, as a calamity, by any labored 
remark in the nineteenth century, and in an Ameri 
can senate, would be a trespass upon your time, and 
I fear an insult to your understanding. But it has 
been thought that Great Britain will not fight for 
Oregon; and the senator from Illinois, (Mr. Breese,) 
speaking for the “true friends of Oregon,” would al- 
most seem to think that the only use of any negotia- 
tiation about this matter (and that he does allow of) 
is, to let her get time to quit, so as to avoid being 
kicked out of the possession all the way up to 54° 
4U.‘. These are not his words, but this is hardly a 
caricature of the impression they made upon the 
minds of his hearers. Now, without going at all in- 


to the question of which country has the best tle) yin) go it, he must sign a plain recantation. I would | 


above the line of 499, let me ask the senate to jook 


at the map of Oregon printed by your order. 0 
cast your eyes over it above the 49th parallel—to see 


Frazer’s river occupied and fortified from its mouth | 


to its source, all English forts; to recollect that Great 
Britain has held possession there for forty years and 
more; to bear in mind that an American settler’s 
foot (so far as i know) never trod that soil; not to 


forget that we have been negotiating for forty years, | 
and always offering to Great Britain to compromise | 


for all below Frazer’s river; then to turn to the sixth 
protocol of the negotiation tins day pending and uu- 


determined, and there read what the British minis- | 


ter said, to wil, on the 24th of September, 1344—‘‘he 
was for the present obliged lo declare that he did uel feel 
authorized to enter into a discussivn respeeling the lerri 
tory north of the 49th parallel of latiiude’’—ay, Nut ou- 
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I propose now to call the attention of the senate 


to the acts of the president having an immediate con- 
nexion with the inquiry of what is his position. 


His acts of commission: What are they? Look to 
the “records” and see. Therein you find that he 
himself offered the line of 499 as a compromise last 
August. He made that offer, notwithstanding his 
“settled conviction,” individually, then as well as 
now, that our title was ‘‘clear and unquestionable” 
—not unquestioned, but unquestionable—not the only 
claim, but ‘*the best in existence.”? He admitted in 
so many words to the British government that he 
felt “committed” as chief magistrate of the nation.— 
He tells congress that he was *‘committed.” ‘Com- 
mitted,” I say, by every thing but the bond of the 
United States! I have already shewn that, in saying 
and in doing all this, he only did what it was right in 
him to do as a President of the United States. At all 
events, he has solemnly declared to the world that 
such was his opinion. Having ‘‘committed” himself 
by his own declaration, and by his correspondent 
act, who isa ‘‘friend” of the president in this senate, 
and yet will dare to say of him, or having said so, 
will on that account adhere to declaring that he 
ought, or that he can be understood now as speaking 
to us fer himself by the same “records,” such language 
as this, “I recant it all.” ‘True, my country was 
committed by the acts of my predecessors.” “True, 
[have in my own person offered to redeem her ho- 
nor by a proposal to yield some portion of what I 
believed to be her strict right.’”? ‘But should the 
ofler of my predecessors, already adopted by me as 
that of the nation itself, happen to be returned upon 
| me, I will not entertain it!” ‘*There shall be no 
| compromise’’—*no consultation with the senate”— 
| all of Oregon or none”—*54° 40°, fight or no fight!” 
(Oh, my God, what an attitude is this for a man’s 
friend to assume for him! 





| 
| I hear a senator behind me say from his seat, ‘‘ The 
| president has put himself there!” Never! never! He 
|has not said it. It is nowhere on the “records.” — 
This kind office has been performed for him by his 
friends,” who seem determined to have his com- 
| pany; and, because they go for ‘‘all of Oregon or 
none,” to take the administration along with them by 
construction, at any and every peril to its consisten- 
'cy and to the peace of the United States. No, sir! 
(no, sir! The president has not put himself into that 
position. Had he done it, or if he should do it, I, 
for one, do not hesitate to declare that it would compel 
'me to turn my back upon him and his administra- 
tion. I have not that friend upon earth whom I 
'would support in a position so inconsistent with his 
‘own professions of high devotion to his country’s 
-honor—so injurious to this great nation’s fame—so 
perilous to the world’s peace. The president made 
nota manly offering to the committed character of 
(our country and to the peace of the world, that he 
might ingloriously snatch it back again before it 
‘could be accepted, simply and singly because it was 
not seized upon in the day, or month, or year he of 
fered it. I ask his pardon for the supposition that 
he could. For one, [ do not doubt him. Before | 
|hardly believe that. He must do the foul deed before 
|I surrender my faith. 
| What if it was withdrawn after its last rejection? 
'That is nothing, for it had been in a like manner 
‘withdrawn by his predecessors. If their withdrawal 
in 1817 and 1827 left the government still commit- 
ted, how could it be otherwise because he withdrew 
the same offer in 1845? This plea would be a miser- 
‘able subterfuge, and no senator will adopt it in the 
name of the president; none can do it, and can call it 
an act of friendship to him. 
| Mr. President, ought net this one act, of itself, to 
be conclusive against these false constructions of the 
message? But it is not all. 


wore—auuch more—in these ‘‘records;” for itis to| 


ihem I speak. ‘Che president knows his own pur- 
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this? That there is, on his part, no intention to com. 
promise? That negotiation is come to an end, and 
will not be pursued by him? And will not his friends 
permit themselves to see, when they thus miscon. 
strue his message, that they involve the president 
were it true, in a guilt too deep for decent utter. 
ance?—an inexcusable, treacherous, cowardly, cri. 
minal concealment of our country’s dangers; when 
if in reality there is to be no further negotiation on 
our part, there can be no excuse—no reason—no 
pretext for silence. But the construction is false:— 
President Polk would not betray his country thus.— 
Depend upon it he would have told you plainly 
and directly of it, if he had abandoned negotiation 
on his part; not daring thus to bring you to an ‘jn. 
evitable war,” or a worse alternative, for ‘all of 
Oregon or none,” against your consent, and without 
notice to prepare for it. That he has not so warned 
and so informed you plainly, is, to my mind, cone]y- 
sive. 


Nor is this all. The president knows, as well as 
he knows the faces of senators, that a very large 
proportion, I will not say how many, of those who 
expect to vote this notice into his hands, are favora- 
ble to negotiation for a compromise at 49°; and that 
we would not do it, not for an instant would I think; 
of doing it, if we believed the construction that has 
been placed upon his message by the senators of 
Ohio, (Mr. Allen,) Indiana, (Mr. Hannegan,) and 
Illinois, (Mr. Breese;) and, perhaps, also—I am not 
certain—by the senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass.) 
He must know—he does know—that we would not 
vote for it, if, on the contrary, we did not co fident- 
ly believe, from his past conduct, and the absence of 
any plain recantation in the message, that this no- 
tice will be used as a means of pursuing the pending 
negotiation upon the basis of compromise, as a mo- 
ral instrument to help, and not to hinder it, as it has 
been heretofore conducted by himself and predeces- 
sors. And, yet, is there a senator here to speak to 
us and say that he is authorized to undeceive us; if, 
indeed, we have been thus deceived? No answer?— 
Then there is no one. Then the president has au- 
thorised no body to speak for him, and confirm this 
senatorial interpretation of his message, as made by 
the ‘true friends of Oregon.” | do believe he would 
have done that, and more than that, rather than de- 
ceive and betray so many of this senate. I am 
therefore friend enough to the president to doubt and 
deny this false construction, and faithfulness to my 
trust as a senator compels me to do it, as from my 
heart | do this day, openly, before the Ainerican sei 
ate. Ifany one here be now authorised to speak for 
him, let him speak. 

I come to one other act of omission, which I men- 
tion without the slightest intentional diseourtesy to 
the honorable senator from Ohio, (Mr. Ailen;) but 
the facts are well known to the senate, and the omis- 
sion to which I allude bears too strongly upon the 
point before me to be altogether pretermitted. Mr. 
President, my subject is too important for me to sa- 
crifice truth and argument to any false delicacy. |! 
is no question of dollars and cents; but it is, a3 I re- 
gard it, and as this senate looks at it, a question of 
peace or war—honor or dishonor to my eountry.— 
The chairman of the committee on foreign relations, 
then, has always been regarded in the practice 0 
legislative bodies as a depository of the execulive 
purposes and opinions, private as well as public, in so 
tar as they are connected with our foreign relation: 
| { do not say he is required or expected to tell th 
| senate any thing confidentially entrusted to him. 3; 

no means, not at all. But heretofore it has sv! 
| ficed if he met imprudent inquiries by an expressi'! 
silence. By his simple unexplained waiver of unse! 
‘interrogatories we could know what we are aboul.- 
| How is it in this matter? The honorable chairma, 


| with most alarming emphasis, more than once, whe 





We are in possession of | he was stimulated by uo question from others, but 


of his own head and imagination—I grant you® 
/his own “clear and unquestionable’? right—has 


: ° . . . " wr “i — - aor 
thorized to discuss ihe British claims on this Frazer’s | poses best—where he intends to stop, and whether | sumed to construe the message for us, as a reco!” 


river; and then tell me if national pride, national 
honor, and every consideration that can stimulate a 


nation to war, would not compel Great Britain to | nates negotiation, and rashly encounters the hazard | negotiation for a compromise. 
of asserting our extreme claims to the whole of Ore-| taken, and I always believed he was. aa 
her settlements there, after first rudely terminating | gon up to 54° 40‘, the United States must eitner re- _been iterated and reiterated in the senate b) ui 
the negotiation, and boldly declaring that compro- | ireat ingloriously from her pretensions, or prepare | honorable chairman and other senators; and | 


resist, should our government undertake to dislodge 


‘he has in truth already terminated his efforts to ne 
| gotiate a compromise. 


by which the president had both pledged himse! 


He knows that, if he termi- | and nolified the senate that there would be no fur thet 


I hoped he was ms 
This 53 


has 


a ° ‘ . . 7 7 . . | zs r. 4 rere . . : . : U 
mise is inadmissivie—yes, even our own offer, for two | to dislodge Great Britain and to defend herself by | gone to the w orld, where it will hastily be take '/ 


generations, out of the question——“ail or none,” “the 
whole or a fight.” lu such aecase Gr at Britain 
must fight, she oughé to fight; and she would fight.— 


If the senator will permit me to suppose him an | plainly and directly, a3 it ought to have been. | ‘ ao: but, in a 
Englishman, to him [ put the question, then; Were recommendations to congress to prepare for our de-| had undergone ‘‘no shadow of turning; ul, } 
‘fence, or for the forcible assertion of our rights, are 


you an Englishman, would you not resist; would you 


not fight? And if you would fight were you an Enge | a ! | 
a you | estimates have been sent up to us for that object.— 


lishman, what, being an American statesman, have 


done with the golden rule—what with the Jackson | None. 
| lowered, not increased! 
‘What does he mean that you shall understand by 


rule—whilst you are thus ‘demanding what is not 
righ”? 





‘force of arms. 
And yet, oh! whatan omission! 


given for this necessity to congress or the people, i 
| No}| proclaimed that the president’s opinions and vie 


That 1 thiok I have already proved. . 
No notice has been | exposition oi the views and intentions of the ado 


in these “records!” To prepare now—to-day. No 


Notbing of the kind. The estimates are 
What is the inference?— 





vy thousands, as though it had been an author\*' 







| jal 
‘istration. More recently, the honorable chairmé 













swer to a direct inquiry put to him on the floor Or 
the senate by the honorable senator from Mary!” 
(Mr. Johnson,) it was distinctly admitted by hims?’ 
| that the “‘recerds, and the records alone,” were © 
sources from which he derived any authority thus’ 
| commit the president against negouation. Ina ¥ 
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‘that the honorable chairman’s speeches were butin- 


ferences of the senator—not authorized-interpretations 
by the chairman. From the ‘‘records alone.” Mark 
that! 


The honorable chairman of foreign affairs, then, it 


appears, has not obtained and does not possess, confi- 
dentially, the views and purposes of the president; and 
what he has given us’ was the logic of his mind, not 
an authorized dictum of his office. After his own 
declaration in the senate, it would be doing him great 
injustice to insinuate or to suspect otherwise, or that 
he meant any thing else. i 

Here, then, we see a committee on foreign affairs 
jn the senate for more than two months in posses- 
sion of a great subject, and with these identical 
“records” referred to them for consideration—early 
notice asked for—a resolution reported, and speeches 
delivered—but no communication has been made to 
the chairman intimating that his senatorial construc- 
tion of the president’s meaning i3 true or false! 
the construction be not true, we sce a reason for the 
president's silence. However painful to him person- 
ally, he owed it to all the propricties of hisown 
public station, and to the service of the republic, not 
to speak before hand of his future purposes, in a 
negotiation, through the chairman or any body else. 
If the construction, however, be true, the duty of the 
president would be a plain one to himsélf, to the sen- 
ate, and to the nation. 
the committee to set the country right at once, by 
confirming the senator’s interpretation to the letter, 
and bringing the senate to one mind about what it is 
he means, and what it 1s he wants with a notice, 
after having determined to go for “all of Oregon” — 
“no compromise”’—‘‘no negotiation!’ To my mind it 
appears, therefore, that this omission to make the 
customary confidential disclosures to the chairman 
on foreign affairs is pregnant with inferences. More 
especially as we know that senator to be the per- 
sonal and political friend of the president, but one 
who has committed himself, and would seem inclin- 
ed, 1 must say, to carry the administration with 
him, either before or behind, against all compro- 
mise, and, consequently, against al! negotiation. | 
do not say that these misconstructions are wilful. I 
never harbored a thought that they were. 


But, again, Mr. President: If the administration 
wished to stop all negotiation on their part, nothing 
was easier than for the president of the United 
States to do all that without coming to congress at 
all. By the general law of nations and of common 
sense, we know that this convention of 1827 might 


have been abrogated by the mutual consent of the 
parties to it. 


If) sent as governments to treat with one another upon 


He should have authorized 
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| ference from these ‘‘records” tia! the seg Une or two general remarks upon the character of 
at an end, they forget that the fucl appears in their, the message, I must make, before I dissect those par- 
face directly opposite to their inference. The nego- | ticular sentences, which, by being separated from 
tiation which begun in Mr. Tyler’s time, and which | theircontext and improperly associated, and identified 
has been continued by President Polk, is, in realty, ; with the opinions of Mr. Polk upon our paper title, 
a pending negotiation this very day. It never has have misled so many people. 
been terminated on our part, up to the hour when I) If for the sake of being understood I should be 
am addressing the senate. Only discriminate for a | guilty of occasional repetitions, I pray the senate to 
moment between a negotialion and the correspondence | excuse me. I will be as brief as { can. So far as 
of the ministers, and the fact is at once palpably | the president’s message touches upon Oregon, it is 
'before you. A negotiation may be open and | not and was not designed to be a disclosure of his 
continued whilst the correspondence of the minis- | purposes and opinions in the future progress of nego- 
ters may be suspended, or delayed for a month or a | tiation, but of his past action only. What is said in the 
year. This distinction needs but to be stated in so; message, from the beginning to the end of it, about 
enlightened a body as this. Illustrations would be! negotiation, is nothing more than a narrative of the 
useless and unprofitable here. Yet may I not be! president’s action up lo that time; and the whole cor- 
pardoned for reminding you that a negotiation, in| respondence is attached to let congress see and 
the proper sense, is a business between two govern- | Know for themselves what he had done—with per- 
| ments, as governments—-opened by their mutual con- haps an occasional introduction (as by way of paren- 
_ thesis) of the motives and opinions by which he had 
been influenced to deviate in that action from an as- 
amicably concluded without a like mutual consent, 


sertion of our extreme claim to all of Oregon. Now 
(as a treaty or a conventin,) except one of the par-_| it is chiefly from the unfortunate sticking in of these 


ties shall first direct/y notify the other of its intention to | parenthetical excuses to satisfy the ultraism of the 
close it. _president’s ‘true friends of Oregon” that the mis- 
I think this definition, if not precisely accurate, | construction of his message has arisen—stinulated, 
is enough so to answer the purpose of presenting | I net, Me Shotne: Sey but to which I will al- 
this point to the mind of the senate distinctly, and | lude -_ further at present. I speak of the message 
that is all I shall aim to do, making no reference to , 9° 1 read it, and according to my own mind and 
dictionaries or authorities. With this distinction in | Judgment upon it; not by authority. In concluding 
our minds, it will be seen that, if the president had | this narrative, and precisely where it concluded, 
said to congress in so many words, ‘‘negotiation has | (page 11,) the president did proceed to oo his 
terminated,” it would have been nothing but the | Opinion, upon evidence” referred to as “‘satisfacto- 
mistaken statement of a fact, so long as a reference | TY+ that “ne compromise which we ought to accept can 
to the “whole correspondence” clearly showed the | be «fected. 
fact to be otherwise. ‘The president’s own direct! If he alluded to the future, he might or might 
statement could not alter the fact. If it would be! not be mistaken in his conclusion; but if to that 
so, were the statement unequivocal and direct, what | time—the time present—it is a harmless fact, as 
is to be said of a mere inference by his ‘‘frieids,’’| if he had said, none has been effected. I commend 
\from equivocal language, but that it is a false in- | to your consideration either one of these alterna- 
ference? Now, then, this whole correspondence does | tives. 
‘show clearly that the negotiation was regularly His reasons for it are given, and they consist alto- 
opened; but it nowhere appears that the president | gether of these facts: 
has notified the British minister, or that the British 
_minister has notified the president, of any unwilling- 
ness to pursue it, nor that they have mutually agreed 
' to terminate it; and therefore it is still open. On 
the contrary, the British minister was informed by | position, and had suffered the negotiation, on his 
_ the president (page 85)that he earnestly ‘hoped that | part, to stop.” ‘The senate can judge of their effi- 
this long pending controversy may yet be finally ad- | ciency. 
_justed in such a manner as not to disturb the peace , Atal] events, it was ‘ wiih this conviction,” contin- 
| or interrupt the harmony now so happily subsisting | ues the message, that the American ofler, which had 
_ between the two nations.”” That hope is again ex- | been made and rejected, was withdrawn, (p. 11)—That 





state affairs; and which once opened, cannot be 





Ist. That the British minister had made a proposi- 
tion that was *‘inadmissible.” 

2d. That he had rejected one which our govern- 
ment had made, “without submitting any other pro- 


a new treaty annuls an existing convention. Beyond | Great Britain so understands it; and accordingly 
all controversy, the president, in virtue of his con-| we see her ministers daily in our streets, and our 


That is precisely the mode in which | pressed upon the occasion of our refusal! to arbitrate. | 


_is all. Whether a fact or an Opinion, for the future 
or the present, it was made the basis of his with- 
drawing the rejected offer, and nothing more. And now 


stitutional power to propose negotiation and to make | 


treaties with foreiga governments, had authority, 
without the knowledge or consent of congress, to 
make a proposition to the British minister to annul 
the convention ef 1827 by the mutual consent of 
both governments, and there to stop. I think it is 
highly probable that this proposition might have 
been accepted. But what if it had not? Is there a 
senator who doubts thatsuch a proposition, whether 
agreed to or not by Great Britain, would have ter- 
minated and of itself put an end to the pending ne- 
gotiation for a compromise; and that the British min- 
ister, if he had not taken leave of the country, would 
have been obliged to take short leave of this subject 
of Oregon! 

Why, then, was it not done? Why was it not at- 
tempted “in that manner??? Why was that more 
ready and direct manner of terminating the negotia- 
tion for a compromise and abrogating the convention 
of 1827 omitted altogether? There is no answer 
consistent with the republican integrity and manly 
patriotism of our president, except that which l 
have already insistec upon: Phat he did not wish to 
put a stop to negotiation on his part. ‘That he stands 
upon the fine of 49° as a compromise, vy the side of 
the nation’s honor, as he understands it. That he 
Stands there to day, as he did last December, with 
the crown of peace upon his head, and he has not 
asked to be clothed in the panoply of war. Thathe 
wants peace, honorable pence —-08 war, Cishonora- 
ble war! 

Mr. President: I am very loth to trespass upon the 
patience of the senate, and perhaps | might safely 
Slop here. But your indulgent attention encourages 
me to proceed; and, as proposed at this point, so IJ 
invite you to look and see whether the words of the 

record” are, alas! so plain, and their meaning so 
clear, as to exclude those inferences which the con- 
fidence of a generous friendship, the justice of a 
Senate, and even the ordinary charity of any man, 
might accord to the president of the United States, 
10 a full view of that which [have already imper- 
fectly reviewed. Before doing that, ! remark, how- | 
ver, that when senators talk about making the in- 


‘intercourse with’ Great Britam is as friendly as it; what becomes of ail the inferences made from this 
|ever was. | single sentence? 

The assertion or the inference, therefore, that this | Again: it is to be observed that he did not express 
_negotiation has been coacluded, is thus shown to be} ®DY determination of his own mind in respect to his 
directly contrary to an ascertained fact; and every | future course; but the inferenees to be made from 


| attempt to prove itis an absurd, may | say a ridicu- the words of the message are, that, without “this - 


| lous, attempt to prove before an American senate CMviclion,” the American proposition would not 
‘that, which we both see and know, from the “record | Dave been withdrawn at all; and upon the supposi- 
itself,” to be untrue. | tion or contingency of a change of “this conviction,” 
Negotiation, then, in its proper sense, is pending. | bY the British minister ceasing ‘on his part to stop,” 
What negotiation? What negotiation is i? That) 'e did not declare nor intimate that his own ofier 
same unconcluded negotiation which, by the first! ad become also inadmissable. It seems to me the 
protocol, our government agreed, in writing, to ap- | inference by us ought to be precisely the other way; 
| proach “in the spirit of compromise.” (Page 36 ) and that the constructions given to these oft quoted 
| ‘That same unconcluded negotiation which President, WOrds are illogical and untrue. There the narra- 
| Polk declared to the British minister he had “deter- _tive ended, concluding, I again repeat, by assigning 
| mined to pursue fo ils conclusion, upon the princi- “this conviction” upon his mind as his reason for 
| ples of compromise.” (Page 62.) ‘hat same bego- | withdrawing his proposition after it had been rejected! — 
tiation in which President Polk admitted to the Bri | But nothing more —n thing more, 
tish minister that this government was committed”) He does not expressly ask for the notice as an in- 
to a “compromise” which he offered to Great Bri-| strument of negotiation at all. That is left for con- 
tain.” (Page 62.) That same negotiation ia which | gress to see and decide upon. He asks congress for 
the president said to congress that he was ‘‘couumit- | a daw that will show the concurrence of the two de- 
ed” by the conduct of his predecessors to offer the | partweuts of the govern.neot in one conclusion 
line of 49° as a compromise, and that he had there- | that is, that the old convention of 1827 1s t 
fore superadded his own offer of it to their prece-' more, alter a year’s notice. We see for ourselves, 
dents, (Pages 10, 11.) That same negotiation, we know for ourselves, that such a concurrence will 
whereof he declared to congress that the ‘British | strengthen his hands, and therefore we will give him 
proposition,”’ to us 1s ‘wholly inadmissable and can- | the authority at once, and whilst negotiation 1s pend- 
not be entertained,” with a due regard to our honor,| ing. In that form aud to that extent he asked it, 
were it reoffered; but in which be has never said | aid in no other. 
that he would refuse to entertain the American pro-| It is true, Mr. President, that the message recom- 
| position if it should be returned upon hin again.— | mending certain measures of legislation—all of 
But he does admit, and by his conduct he has con | thei, however, entirely consistent with further ne- 
| firmed the truth of it, that the American proposition | gotiutiou—contained this general declaraticn: “A|| 
for compromise was consistent with our honor and attempts at compromise having failed, it becomes 
demanded by his regard for the national character. | the duty of congress to cunsider what measures it 
Yet, Mr. President, have you been constrained to sit may be proper io adopt,” &c. (page 11.) And after 
| here and listen to a long and (I fear it will be) a te- | remarking that a year’s notice must be given before 
dious speech from me, to prove, to demonstrate, that | either party can rigtitfully assert or exercise “ 
the president lias not terminated negotiation on his part, | sive” jurisdiction over “an 
and that he has notresolved not to compromise this con- | the president said: 
troversy, almost upon his own terms, should Great) judgment, be proper 
Britain ask him to do it. 





; and 
0 be no 





exclu- 
“any portion’ of the territory, 
This notice it would, in my 
¢ to give; and I recommend that 
| provision be made by law for giving it * 
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and terminating in this manner the convention of the 
Gih of August, 1827.” ‘All attempts” are very 
general words. | adwit that; and I am not complain- 
ing against senators for their first impressions; but 
surely it is not illogical nor unreasonable for me to 
insist that, with the light of his past conduct now 
before us—his acts of omission and com nission-- 
with the words ‘‘consider” and ‘inay” in the same 
sentence—not ‘“‘enact” and ‘is,’ or the like—with 
the already ascertained fact that negotiation was and 
is still pending—with the knowledge that James K. 
Polk is not an imperious military chieflain, but a 
Christian statesman, to whom politically there is no 
expectation of a future at the close of his presiden. 
tial term—with the very strong fact that, unless the 
president desired to have the legislative action as 
a merely moral instrument to aid him_ in his execu- 
tive duties, and to pursue the negotiation to a con 
clusion, (if such should be the will of congress.) 
he could have no use for it that is honorable to him 
or to his administration—with all these things as a 
key to their true meaning, it will not be said (at Jeast 
not by his ‘‘friends”) that ‘‘all efforts to effect a com- 
promise” mean any thing more than ‘‘all the efforts 
made anterior to the date of the message”—‘“all the ef- 
forts made up to that period.”” So interpreted, how 
harmless the sentence was! How unjust, how false 
the deductions made from it! 


But the message said, ‘At the end of the year’s 
notice we shall have reached a period when the na- 
tional rights in Oregon must either be abandoned or 
firmly maintained. That they cannot be abandoned 
without a sacrifice of both national honor and inte- 
rest, is too clear to admit of doubt.” (Page 13 )— 
A great deal has been attempted to be made of this 
by the “true friends of Oregon.” Now observe that, 
“tat the end of the year’s notice,” not before it, in the 
view of that part of the message, will that period 
be reached. But it is as clear as a sunbeain that the 
period cannot be delayed ‘‘a year’? unless negotia 
tiou is to be pursued. If the president’s mind had 
been made up to compromise nothing and to negoti- 
ate no longer, it was little less than a deception and 
a mockery to tell congress that the period for aban- 
doning or asserting our rights will be reached a year 
after notice to Great Britain! In such a case, the 
period had come already. It is now here!—Now!— 
To day!—and he would have told us to prepare for 
asserting ‘“‘our clear and unquestionable title to all of 
Oregon.” ‘his ought to have been his language, if 








you have given it to him as sword, and not as an olive 
branch, 

If you think he has proposed too littl—and I fear 
there may be some here who do, although no one 
has yet declared so—that more concession ought to 
he made to the demands of Great Britain than the 
offered compromise line at 49°; that because the pre- 
sident has not, and probably may not, make that 
concession, it were better to remit both countries to 
their ancient condition of a perpetual feud anda 
joint occupancy under the existing convention of 
1827; and that this can be safely done in full view of 
coming events, then it is certain—I admit it without 
hesitation—that the notice ought to be refused by 
you. 

But if this senate have made up their minds that 
the line of compromise at 49° is substantially all 
that we ought to yield, or can yield; and if they are 
willing to strengthen the arm of the executive in 
his efforts to settle this dispute there and by a com- 
promise to preserve the honor and peace of our coun- 
try, satisfied as we must be that now or never is the 
time to prevent demagogues of our land from con- 
verting this difference into a dispute—this negotia- 
tion into a war—they will then give him what he 
asks for—give it to him promptly, confidingly, by 
passing some sort of law for a notice, while he stands 
in his present position, that he may terminate the 
convention of 1827. 


Mr. President, I hope I have not decided without 
a just consideration of my responsibility, both here 
and hereafter, upon the position I shall take. But, 
after much reflection, long and anxious thought, a 
conscientious effort to determine the point with jus- 
tice to other nations, but with unfaltering faithful- 
ness to the honorable obligations and lasting inte 
rests of my own country, I have come to the con. 
clusion, as a senator of the United States, that we 
cannot, ought not, must not compromise this con- 
troversy in any manaer very materially different 
from that to which the president, as I understand his 
position and these records, stands himself committed, 
and rightly committed; and I shall therefore vote to 
give him the notice, and with it all the moral weight 
of an American senate’s setiled opinion, that if Great 
Britain will not, or if she cannot, consent to do us 
justice by yielding her pretensions of dominion over 
the territory below that line of 49° as a compro- 
mise, then ee will have to fight. I repeat it, we 
must then fight forit. If my mind had not settled 





such had been his meaning. But if, indeed, negoti- | down into a determination to concede no more than 
ation was to be “pursued to a conclusion in a spirit | a compromise at 49°, with the qualifications already 
of compromise,” the period for asserting or aban-| stated, [ would vote against the notice; for without 
doning our ‘national rights” must be delayed, and | that determination of the senate the notice would 


cannot be reached until the negotiation is concluded; | have no moral weight whatever, and be worthless, 


and if the notice is passed it may continue a year, Gul ; worse than worthless, in the negotiation. 


no longer. 


| 
It would 
be a temporizing pretence—a species of legislative 


If, therefore, Mr. President, Iam not most griev- | diplomacy, an empty bravado, of which we have had 


ously mistaken in the man and the officer—if I have 
not been altogether deceived by his past conduct and 
by these ‘‘records,” the president has not shut the 
door to a peaceable and honorable adjustment of the 
Oregon controversy by a compromise, Dat, with woble 


| quite enough already, unsuited to the dignity of this 
_ body or the gravity of the subject, and rather em. 
_barrassing than helptul to the administration in pur- 
| suing the negotiation. Ina word, we ought to refuse 


|the notice unless there is a solemn determination to 


, ‘ce Ii ° ar 
reliance upon his own good purposes and a just re-| inake the compromise line of 49° our fighting line— 


gard for congress as the constitutional interpreters 


aud representatives of the public will, he has only | 


paused to see whether the representatives of the 
states and the people will stand by him er not.— 
Standing in the halls of negotiation, with the door | 
of conciliation as open as before, he but turns to 
receive from congress this law to aid his progress. 
He invites their sanction 4s a legislative body to a 
law for notice to terminate the existing convention 
of 1827. But he stands there with dignity, medera- 





if it must be so. 


But Mr. President, there are sore other topies that 
have been introduced into this discussion which | 
feel obliged to notice. We have been told that the 
people have decided this question, and all democrats 
are called to obey the people at the peril of conse- 
quences. 1 am a democrat, and upon party questions 
'«u partyman. Of this | make no concealment; and 
‘at home J have never been suspected, | think, but 
jonce, and that did not last long. But I am not a 


tion, and discretion, ready to hear his constitutional | slave to dictation, nor a tame follower of any man’s 
advisers, should they bid him to forbear, and if that | lead, especially upon questions likely to involve my 


indeed be the will of the people constitutionally | party in danger, or my country in ruin. 
That is his exact position as defined by | crat enough not to shrink from speaking the truth 


expressed. 
his past conduct, and in no way contradicted by the 
records fairly interpreted. 


You see what the presi- | me at all. 


Il am deino- 


| boldly to the people, as they shall hear who hear 
I had rather serve them than please them, 


dent’s position is, if l understand it, and I believe ‘though | have found in my own experience that hon- 


that] do. 1 have no fear—no doubt—no distrust of 
it or of him. What will now be yours? What shall 
we do? 


If you think the president has done wrong, as | 


some of “the true friends of Oregon” do, and that 
he has “com:itted” himself to surrender too much 
for honor, compromise, and peace—-then close the 
halls of the senate, and let those senators meet the 
responsibility of advising him to put an end to ne- 
gotiation; and until you have told him that, and he 
has obeyed it, do not give him this law to authorise 


the nolice; and then you will be doing —valing — 
something towards “ali of Oregon or one, Phat 
course would be mauly; and jess than that wil) not 


he just to yourselves, nor to the president, nor to the | 


country. He will then see and undersiand your 
position truly, and he will kaow how to yse your no 
tice. He will know how to advise you for a prepa- 


ration for consequences, He will understand that 





est service is the best avenue to their eonfilence. | 
|do not know nor believe that the people are opposed 
/to ag honerable compromise of this controversy.— 
That they might be made so by artful appliances | 
‘have no doubt. ButI do not shrink from meeting 
‘such an issue directly—not I. I should hold myself 
'no democrat if 1 did. By the constitution of the 
United States, the making of treaties is confided to 
| the president, under the advice of the senate. I talk 
| of treaties, not ordinary laws. In treaty making we 
uct in private, and upon information we cannot dis- 
close. We deny to foreign ministers the right to 
discuss the cause of their governments to our people. 
Snould one undertake it, he would be driven trom 
the country, as he ought to be. We represent states; 
| and senators are presumed to be statesinan of some 
| learning and great judgment. We generally ratify 
a treaty before the people are permitted to know any 
| thing of it, or of the reasons for its ratification. If 





we were cautious to observe the rules, this would 
always be the case. How absurd, therefore, to as. 
sert that the people have retained, or that they wish 
to exert, or that they can rightfuly exercise the 
power to instruct the senate upon the making a treaty, 
How execrable and revolutionary would be the doe. 
trine that a president shoul! seek to set aside his 
constitutional advisers, and go before the people, whe. 
ther it were the honest ‘‘masses,” or Baltimore con. 
ventions, or town and county meetings, wherein 
factions are first formed, and then led by demagogues, 
who call them together. Oh, my country, my coun. 
try! when that shall be our fate, if, in the providence 
of God, it shall ever be! 

Sir, hear what the father of his country said a half 
a century ago. Let the people hear. Let an Ame. 
rican senate hear him. Let President Polk hear Pre. 
sident Washington, and stand to his position! How 
precious will be his reward! 

“There had been a public meeting in Philadelphia 
for the purpose of passing resolves against Jay’s 
treaty. After the business of the meeting was clos. 
ed, a copy of the treaty was suspended ona pole 
and carried about the streets by a company of peo. 
ple, who at length stopped in front of the British 
minister’s house, and there burnt the treaty; and also 
before the door of the British consul amidst the buz- 
zas and acclamations of the multitude” 

In Boston the same sort of thing was done, anda 
town meeting addressed to the president a protest,— 
This was his reply to all: 

“To Ezekiel Price, Thomas Walley, William Board. 
man, Ebenezer Seaver, Thomas Crafts, Thomas 
Edwards, William Little, William Scollay, and 
Jesse Putnam, Select-men of the town of Bos- 
ton.”? 

United States, July 28, 1795. 

GENTLEMEN: Jn every act of my administration | 
have sought the happiness of my feilow citizens.— 
My system for the attainment of this object has uni- 
formly been to overlook all personal, local, and par- 
tial considerations; to contemplate the United States 
as one great whole; to confide that sudden impres: 
sions, when erroneous, would yield to candid reflec- 
tion; and to consult only the substantial and perma- 
nent interest of our country. 


‘‘Nor have I departed from this line of conduct on 
the occasion which -has produced the resolutions 
contained in your letter of the 13th instant. With- 
outa predilection for my own judgment, I have 
weighed with attention every arguwent which has 
at any time been brought into view. But the consti- 
tution is the guide which I never can abandon, It has 
assigned to the president the power of maki g trea- 
ties, with the advice and consent of the senale. It 
was doubtless supposed that these two branches of 
the government would combine, without passion, and 
with the best means of information, those facts and 
principles upon which the success of our foreign re- 
lations will always depend; that they ought pot to 
substitute for tieir own conviction the opinions of others, 
or to seek truth through any channel but that of a 
temperate and well-informed investigation 

“Under this persuasion, | have resolved on the 
manner of executing the duty before me. -‘T'o the 
high responsibility attached to it, | freely submit; and 
you, gentlemen, are at liberty to make these sent 
ments known as the grounds of my procedure. While 
I feel the most lively gratitude for the many Instan- 
ces of approbation from my country, | can no other 
wise deserve it than by obeying the dictates of my con- 
Science. 

‘With due respect, I am, genilemen, Ke., 

GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 


Who does not know the history of that party de: 
nunciation and violence which disturbed this natiot 
even under Washington's administration, when Gent! 
appealed to the people of the states in behalf of 
France and against Great Britain, and how Presidet! 
Washington’s celebrated prociamation of neutralil) 
saved the peace of America. in taking leave of the 
duties and cares of public station, hear what Wash 
ington said of it to the people. 

“After deliberate examination, with the aid of the 
best lights | could obtain, 1 was well satisfied that 
our country, under all the circumstances of the 
case, had a right to take, and was bound in duly 
and interest to take, a neutral position. Having takea 
it, 1 determined, ws far as should depend upon me 
to maintain it with moderation, perseverance, and fir™ 
ness.” 4) 

And, oh, how like a patriot and father did he, st! 
yearning over his country, warn us by his Farew 
Address to beware of all self-constituted combine 
tions to overawe and control thissenate! Itis W ash: 
ington who speaks to us from the grave; let senators 
listen: ; 

“The basis of our political systems is the right a 
the peuple to make and to alter their constitutie? 
of government. But the constitution whieh at 9 
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upon all. 
of the 


government. 


“All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all 
combinations and associations, under whatever plau- 
sible character, with the real de-izn to direct, control, 
counteract, or awe the regular deiiberation and action of 


the constituted authorities, are destructive of this fun- 
damental principle, and of fatal tendency. They 
serve to organize faction, to give it an artificial and 
extraordivary force, to put in the place of the dele- 
ated will of the nation the will of a party—often a 
small but artful and enterprising minority of the 
community—and, according tu the alternate tri 
umphs of different parties, to make the public ad- 
ministration the mirror of the ill--oncerted and in- 
congruous projects of faction, rather than the organ 
of consistent and wholesome plans, digested by com- 
mon counsels, and modified by mutual interests. 
“However combinations or associations, of the 
above description may now and then answer popular 
ends, they are likely, in the course of time and things, 
to become potent engines, by which cunning ambi- 
tious, and unprincipled men mill be enabled to sudvert the 
power of the people, and to usurp for themselves the 
reins of government, destroying afterwards the very 


engines which have iifted them to unjust dominion.” 
Farewell Address. 


What words of wisdom and of truth are these!— 
They are the principles of liberty, well regulated 
liberty; of freedom, constitutional freedom. 

Methink» | see the coming storm. The press may 
be already charged; but no matter This is my 
country’s question, not a mere party strife. These 
are the sentiments my head and my heart approve, 
and | will not withhold them. The president may 
peril his administration—some of you believe he 
will—if he or bis friends should dare to think like 
Washington—to act like Washington. But he will 
violate his duly and peril his country if he does not. 
Sodid Washington peril his administration; but the 
people, the democracy, came to the rescue, and all 
was well. A much humbler victim (like him who| 
addresses you) must expect to be marked as a dis- 
lurber of our party harmony. But shall I preach 
harmony when there is no concord, upon such ques 
tions as these? It would be political hypocrisy. I 
read to an American senate the lessons which Wash- 
ington taught, and upon which Washington acted; and 
if that be treason, make the most of it.” 

But, before you strike, the people shail hear. Are 
hot these the true principles of the constitution upon 
which every adimiuistrativn of this government, from 
Washington duwn—lederal and democratic—have act- 
td—have acted, | say—iv the management of our foreign 
affairs? J challenge arefutation by their acts—not | 
mere words. [tis southern democracy, Mr. Presi- 

dent, beyond all dispute. It is that sort which I have 
always possessed; not Iike a potato, thal grows under 
ground at the root; but which bivums and bears its 
iruit in the open air of heaven, and then ripens and 
ls fit for use. 

{say nothing about legislative instructions; not a 
word. 1 have nothing to speak upon that point, so 
as to express myself ina manner to avoid misrepre- 
sentation; and it is not necessary | siiould raise that 
question before | shall be instructed, Suffice it to 
Say, that North Carolina has uvt instructed her sena- 
tors, J esteem it a jewel in the crown of my state, 
that North Carolina never did, in any party muta 
ions or political excitements, instruct her sena- 
tors upon a treaty or treaty-making, so far as | know. 

presume it will not so much as be pretended that 


ought to pay obedience to the mandates of any 
other state. 


[At this stage of his remarks, Mr. Haywood gave 
ao amusing account of the game of politics to be 
played with ths Oregon question in president-making 

he substance was, that the great weslern democratic 
salesman, (Mir. Benton,)--[he had seen ever since 
last summer,]—was to be drummed out of the party, 
with the false label upon his back of “traitor to Ore- 
gon!” The great southern democratic statesman (Mr. 
Valhoun) was to be dismissed, taisely labelled with 
the ery of “‘punic faith to Oregon!” The senator from 
Arkansas, (Mr. Sevier,) another eloquent and early 
rend of Oregon, would find himseif marched out 
or his want of foresigtt—vecause in the last con- 


had got for his reward a vulgar patch to his back, of 


‘notice for the suke of negotiation.” The secretary of 
and all the cabinet would 


] 


randed as ‘British comproimisers,” And as that left 
of New York suii in the party, Mr. H. 


time exists, til! changed by an explicit and authen- 
tic act of the whole people, is scarcely obligatory 

The very idea of the power and the right 
people tu establish government presupposes 
the duty of every individual to obey the established 


sent me, need not be asked to remember that I shall | 
have nothing to say against the convention or its mem- 
bers. The resolution which has been gravely read, and 
often relied upon as deserving great weight and consi- 
deration in our deliberations, is my subject, not the | pation. Now, we cannot “‘re-occupy” what we never 

The resolution on Oregon is simply this: | ‘‘oceupied” betore. 
The declaration of opinions by a party convention 
recommending those opinions to the people which 


were unanimously adopted by the convention. That 
is its precise character. 


convention. 


is clear and unquestionable; that no portion of the 
same Ought tu be ceded to England or any other 
power; and that the re-occupation of Oregon, and 
the re-annexation of Texas, at the earliest practica- 
ble period, are great American measures, which this 
convention recommends to the cordial support of the 
democratic party of this Union.” 


so much importance now, when it was nol even 
thought worthy of being communicated 
Polk at that time by its authors. 1 have before me, in 
Niles’ Register, the letter informing him of bis nom- 
ination, and expecting to elect him; and his reply ac- 
cepts the nomination, hoping they may. 
about the whule of it. 
said. If any senator wishes it, | will read the letters. 
Here they are. 
a syllable. 


was not called to instruct or express opinions for the 
party, but simply to choose a democratic candidate.— 


‘Oh, that will be a small job, provided the indigna- 
tion against the Washington treaty can be kept up to 
a white heat long enough, as he voted for its ratifica- 
tion.” [Then turning to Mr. Webster:] ‘The sena 

tor from Massachusetts may see a more amicable 
excuse for certain stale strictures upon the ‘* Wash- 
ington treaty” than malice towards the negotiator — 
Governor Wright,as a senator ,voted for its ratification; 
and he happens not to be here to vote upon Oregon. 
So, ‘Ratification of the Ashburton treaty” will be his 
badge upon his dismissal. During this part of the 
|although drawn seriously, was exhibited in good 
humor. He then proceeded as follows:] 


Why, in the name of all that is safe to my party, 
where do the democrats expect to find a presiden- 
tial candidate? Who will be our president after we 


have expelled all our biggest men? Sir, lam sure | 
do not know. 


the people, where we got one before.’’} 


ple, is he, without resorting to such statesmen as 
those I have named? Weshall see, however, whether 
the people agree to have this game played after a 
three years’ notice. 


There is a mistake, however, Mr. President, in 


sight of my imperfect picture. In my state, let me 
tell that senator, when democrats talk of ‘the peo- 
ple,” we mean ‘‘the masses,” the ‘‘bone and sinew” 
of the land, as distinguished from the statesmen, law- 
yers, politicians, and such like. In that sense I deny 
that President Polk was got fora candidate from 
among ‘“‘the people.”? He has been a politician all his 


speech there was much laughter, and the picture, | 


[Mr Hannegan remarked, ‘Take him from amongst | 


Oh, ay: then he is to be taken from among the peo- | 


what the senator from Indiana exclaimed at his first | 
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(luntarily expressed before he was a candidate for 
president, and which he bas not changed to this day. 
Of that 1 have already spoken. 

Then whom does this resolution bind? Why brought 
into this senate? But, before you answer me, recol- 
lect there were two Baltimore conventions. [Some 
person said “three.”] [1 know, but [ don’t count the 
ryler convention. [A good deal of laughter took 
place at this ren ark, and Mr. H. said, “Il mean no 
sneer—no Offence to any one.”] The whig senators, 
_Tsuppose it will be admitted, are not bound by the 

democratic convention resolution. [Mr. Dickinson, 
of New York, and others said, ‘of course not.”]— 
Then that is settled. How is it with a democratic se- 
nator whose state voted for Mr. Clay and repudiated 
the democratic convention? That is my case. My 
state adopted the constitution many years ago; and 
besides that, they refused to vote for Mr. Poik, or to 
approve this resolution in 1844. What is 1t expected 
of me to do? To obey the constitution, and follow 
i the people of my state; or this resolution of a cone 
vention sent to Baltimore to nominate a candidate for 
president, but not to make creeds for the party? [Some 
one remarked, “Of course you are not bound as a 
senator ’] Very well; it is asa senator I talk here, 
| as a senator | vote here, and as a senator | heard these 
| resolutions read here; and yet as a senator lam not 
| bound to heed them. That is a strange result, after 
all we have heard of this matter. And in behalf of 
my democratic neighbors, the senators from South 
Carolina, I would respectfully inquire whether they 
were bound, and how far?—since South Carolina 
would not juin the convention, and had no delegates 
in it. [Several voices: ‘Oh, yes; her delegates came 
in after.”} I understand it: South Carolina delegates 





| 





life, and we knew it when he was nominated.— | 
Thank God for it! he has now proved himself to have | 
been more—one of the statesmen of this great country. | 
And if he will only stand up by the side of Wast-| 
ington, as he has done, and I hope he will do, he will 
be entitled to our Jasting admiration. That sort of 
flattery to the people would not take at all with ‘tthe’ 
people” in my partof the world, and | should be | 
sorry to think it would tickle the people very much | 
any where. A man is no worse as a man because | 
he does not possess the learning and political expe- | 
rience which are requisite to fit him for the station 

of chief magistrate of the United States. Nobody 

pretends to that. But it is a great evil when every | 
body thinks he 1s fit to be the president: and if my | 
friend from Indiana should stand up before a crowd | 
of honest democrats in my state and talk to ‘‘the| 
people,” and “real people,” the ‘‘masses”’ there, the | 
men who drive their own ploughs, make their own | 
carts, &c., and quietly pursue their occupation at | 
home—about nominating one of them for president, | 
they weuld do what J will not—laugh in his face, and | 


tell him that he might aswell talk of getling a black | 
smith to mend watches. 


But Jet me ask the attention of senators whilst I 
give to the Baltimore resolution a more particular | 
notice. It has been often referred to in the senate, 
and no one has answered. I believe the senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Breese) is entitled to the distinction of 
having first read it in the senate. He did not have the 
secretary to read it, butrea! it himself. Next year for 


the next step! The senate, having no wish to misrepre- | ! 





I 
i hey are before me: 


Resolved, That our title to the whole of Oregon | t 


t 
n 


It is remarkable how this resolution has acquired 


to Mr.ia 
a 


T 


That is!o 
In good taste, and enough 
But not a word about Oregon—not 
No pledges made, and none required.— 
n truth, we all know that the Baltimore convention 








of him? How is he to be got rid of ?” 


| cupation;” that 


cunstruction of the creed is not hypercritical. 
is ** Oregon?” 


south of it—all lying below the line of 49°—used to be 
Oregon. 


The old Oregon was once occupied by us, 


came into the nomination. However, | suspect that 
much of all this, intended or not intended, will be 
used to aid the cry of ‘“punic faith”—*punic faith!” 
of which | shall speak hereafter. 


But in the rext place, Mr. President, I presume to 


| tell my democratic associates who thrust this new 


creed upon meas a test of orthodoxy in the party, 
that they seem to me not to understand it them- 
selves, and it were as well lo look to that befure any 
cry of treason shall be got up, either against the 
president, or against the senate, or against an hum- 
ble individual like myself. I charge the senator 
from Illinois, and all other senators who subscribe 
this as a creed, and yet go for 54° 40’, with insisting up- 
on more than the Baltimore convention have recom- 
mended the party to believe and do; and here is my 
proof: It truly says that Texas and Oregon are 
“great American” questions! You insist that Oregon is 


| a ‘western’ question; and sometimes It is treated by you 


as a “‘parly’’ question; and | am afraid that, by bring- 
ing it bere, you will soon induce other persons 


| (without senators intending it) to convert it into a 


very dangerous presidential, sectional, anti-demo- 
cratic, anti-administration question, and teach others 
to proscribe those who cannot lay aside our original 
faith as we do our clothes; and, therefore, still be- 
lieve that this is an ‘*.4mertcan”’ question, and that, 


like ‘Texas, the ‘twin sister toOregon,” the bounda- 
ries of Oregon ought to be left toa settlement by 
negotiation through the president and senale of the 


United States—the only constitutional organs for 
realing with foreign governments. 

But more than that, Mr. President: this creed is 
n favor of the ‘re-occupation of Oregon.” And that 
3s what it recommended to our purity. Ab! ‘‘re-vc- 
’3 the word; not occupation, but re-occu- 


We never occupied the Oregon 


that hes north of the compromise line of 49° before, 
but the Oregon on this side of that line we have 


weretofore occupied. Therefore we cannot re-occu- 


py worth of 499, but we can re occupy all south of 


hat line. And that is exactly what the president 


has been endeavoring todo, and exactly what Il am 
in favor of doing, ‘‘fight or no fight.” 
mocrat thus comes fully up to this creed by his ac- 


Sir, if a de- 


ion, what gave senators here the privilege to de- 
ounce him as untrue to the democratic faith? This 
What 
The country on the Colwnbdia river and 


The old historians, maps, and geographers 
ib bad itso. Itisa thing of modern origin to call 
ny part of the territory north ot 49° *Oregon.”— 
‘here 1s, then, an old Oregon and a modern Oregon. 


Outside 
f that we had never occupied any portion of the 


modern Oregon; and, therefore, if this creed had gone 
for an occupation of Oregon, it might well be con- 
strued ‘‘all of Oregon,” old or new. But, as it only 
went for a ‘‘re-occupation,” it is a8 Clear as day that 
the creed must be interpreted to mez1 the old Oregon 
up to49°; that same Oregon which we once occupied; 


thatsame Oregon which lies south of 49°; that same 
So you come round again to Mr. Polk’s opinion vo- | Oregon which the democrats all go for still, only some 
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of us are not anxivus to fight for any more. If we 
stand to the faith, and keep the bond as it was wrif- 
ten for us, will not that suffice? I think, Mr. Presi 
dent, I have disposed of the Baltimore resolutions, 
generally and specially. 

With unaffected pain did I hearacharge of “‘punic 
faith” brought and repeated against the south in this 
senate with respect to this Oregon notice, &c., and 
in a way that challenged a reply to it. 

Personally I care nothing about it, as I voted for 
the Oregon bill last session; and some senators know 
that my reason for voting against it the session be- 
fore was that its form appeared to me to violate the 
constitution, [Mr. H. here exclaimed at length his 
objections to the form of that notice. He also ex- 
cused himself for voting to take up the Oregon bill 
last session, by stating that if he had known at the 
time (as he does now) how the negotiation then 
stood, he would not have voted for so much of that 
bill as proposed to take jurisdiction. But the senate 
did not know the facts at that time, and they had not 
been told to him. He did not wonder at the offence 
that was taken by the British parliament, who, no 
doubt, believed that we knew it all at the time the 
bill passed the other house.] But I do not feel my- 
self at liberty to let such an accusation grow into a 
proverb against the south. The south is my home; 
and such accusations have a baleful influence in 
kindling and preserving sectional feelings: I shall, 
therefore, expose its injustice, and then forbear. | 
shall do that by the journals of the senate now be- 
fore me. 1 willread from the books if any of my 
statements should be questioned. This charge of 
‘“‘punic faith,’ the senate will remember, was intro- 
duced here some days ago, when the honorable se- 
nator from Georgia (Mr. Coiquitt) had spoken of 
the course of the senator bom Tadiahh (Mr. Hanne- 
gan) upon the Texas question. The honorable sena- 
tor from Indiana said, in substance, as ] understood 
him, (i have not his words before me,) that he had 
for some time desired a fit occasion to explain his 
vote against Texas, and now he had it; and that it was 
simply because he had foreseen, “‘punic faith—punic 
faith.”’? Then, or at some other time, he more than 
intimated that he had found that puniec faith in the 
south. Other senators were formally called to the 
floor to vindicate that senator by their statements, 
showing that he really was suspicious of the south, 
of which [ do not complain. Altogether the com- 
plexion given to this matter before the public eye 
was, that this “punic faith” had been practised by 
one or more southern senators of the democratic par- 
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Be unjust aspersions, and was about to proceed; 
when— 

Mr. Hannezan at once interrupted hin by express- 
ing the highest almiration and respect for Mr. Ha- 
ger, and disavowed all sort of mtention to impute to 
him an act, or even a thought, of the slightest dis- 
honor as a man or a senator. ] 

Mr. Haywood continued. That is enongh, Mr. 
President. The other honorable senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. McDuffie) is here, and very ‘able to 
vindicate himself, if he thinks it is required. But I 
turn to the higher topics. This is nota pleasant 
one. 

Mr. President, in coming to the conclusions I have 
which have been expressed to the senate without 
evasion or disguise, and in taking my stand, as I be- 
lieve, alongside of the executive department of the 
government, I took no counsel of Great Britain’s 
strength to make me recede from the extremest claim 
of my own country. Were it Mexico, or any still 
weaker and more distracted government, if 1 know 
my own heart, I would demand no more from it than 
1 would insist upon against Great Britain—our rights, 
our honorable rights, peaceably and in love. From 
neither, and from no other government in the world, 
would | take what was not honorable for my own to 
demand; nor go to war with any nation for either a 
profitable or an unprofitable wrong. I must be par- 
doned, therefore, for giving utterance to the senti 
ment, that an accusation of this kind against our 
own government was neither just, nor politic, nor 
patriotic. The rest of the world wil! be easy to per- 
suade, with American senators to instruct them, that 
our country is mean enough to oppress the weak, 
and too cowardly to assert our rights against the 
strong. Great Britain will hardly find in that (if 
she believed it) a motive for surrendering ‘all of 
Oregon” without a fight, even if it should become 
necessary for her to fight us single-handed for it. 


So, before God and the senate, Ido abjure and 
reprobate the sentiment of hatred to any nation asa 
motive for gomg back no further than the offered 
compromise. 

The venerated man whose image hangs constantly 
before us, and whose name should ever be his eulogy 
inan American senate—Grorce Wasuincron—in 
his last words to the country, taught us that “the na- 
tion which indulges towards another habitual hatred is in 
some degree a slave;” and the Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence has sanctified it as a political max- 
im of this republic, ‘‘to hold Great Britain, as we hold 
the rest of mankind, enemies [only] tn war, but in peace 


ty! and the sagacity of the honorable senator, it) fiends” There is nothing that has tempted me to 


seems, enabled him to see it beforehand. 
way he explained his vote against Texas. | 


la that | forget, and nothing shall drive me to violate, the 


counsel of my country’s father, nor this fundamen- 


Now, Mr. President, there is a grave mistake in | tal maxim of free American institutions. Neither 


all this thing. In the first place, the senator’s me- 
mory deceived him as to the fact of his own vote.— 
He did not vote against Texas! Upon the treaty he did 
not volte at ali! For the texas resolutions, the next 
session, he voted ay! ‘The journals are before me, 
and these are facts. If contradicted, | will read the 
votes. 

[Mr. Hannegan remarked: ‘I was present, and did 
not vote on the treaty.’”] 


Mr. Haywood. No doubt of it; but present of | 


absent was allthe same. No single vole was wort 


will [teach the people to do it. 
not applaud the senate for it. Heaven would not 
excuse its practical application, nor fail perhaps to 
visit the consequences upon the nation itself. 


Without going into our title to the territory, 
(which, if the senate choose, can be done hereafter, 
_and whenever the bill for taking jurisdiction over Ore- 
| gon, or “‘any portion of it,” comes up for considera- 
| tion,) I will tell you ina few words the ground of 
t 


right upon which (if there be no other) I would put 
|my vindication. TI believe it is the political right of 





having upon the trealy; for every body knew in the | my country to stretch itself, without any interrup- 
senate, almost from the beginning, that the treaty | (ion by foreign governments, from the Atlantic to the 
could not pass. The senator will admit that. ‘Then'| pacific—from sea vo sea on this continent—accord- 


what basis for this charge is left? 

In the second place, Mr. President, the resolution 
for notice, &c. on Oregon was rejected at that ses- 
sion—before the Baltimore convention met! 
rejected by ayes and noes on the 21st of March! The 
convention met on the 27th May! Now, what does 
the senator think of this charge of “punic faith, pu- 
nic faith?” 

In the third place, every democratic senator save 
iwo—the two trom South Carolina, (Messrs. Huger 
and McDuffie)—voted for the Oregon bill upon the 
test vote in the senate at the session when Texas 
was passed through by the sehator’s vote. The se- 
nator from Indiana at that session held Texas in his | 
hand—his single hand! Without his vote it could not | 
have passed! Oregon lacked one vote to save it, 
Texas but one vote to kill it. What claim will he 
set up for sagacity, and upon what grounds can he) 
make this charge against the south, When he had 
only to have made the passage of the Oregon bil! a | 
sine qua non to his vote for Texas, and the thing | 
would have been done—both would have passed, or | 
neither. The Oregon bill must have passed—always | 
provided, he could have gota southern senator to make 
such a bargain with him! He, had but two senators 
to trade with; for all the rest of us voted for the | 
Oregon bill without a price. That he did not drive | 
a bargain for Oregon is no concern of mine. | 

[Mr. Haywood here spoke of Mr. Huger as an ab- | 
sent friend, whom he loved too well not to vindicate | 


| does, then we cannot submit to it. 
'is at 49° on this side of the mountains; and if it is, 
straightened to the Pacific on the other in harmony 


ing as we ourselves shall judge it expedient or not. 
That we acquired that right upon this continent when 
our independence was established, subject only to the 


ments permanently made before our independence 
was established, nor with similar rights belonging to 
or acquired by them; nor act with injustice to the 
aborigines. What we claim a right to do we must 


‘not deny to the Canadas. It is a sort of national pre- 


emption right to both. Great Britain cannot right- 
cously complain so long as we do not deny to her, as 
the mother country of the Canadas, the same right 


equally with ourselves. She cannot rightfually in- 


lerrupt our enjoyment of that right. And if she 
Our dividing line 


we ought to be satisfied. In settling that line be- 


tween the two governments, the great law of “love 
and good will to man” requires concessions for equi- 
valents, to be agreed for by mutual consent; and they 
should be mutualiy made for the convenience of each 


other; and such are fit subjects for friendly negotia- 
tion. 


This senate, Mr. President, are more familiar with 
the doctrines and learning of books about contiguity 
and continuity than I profess to be; and they might 
well complain of me if | enlarged upon those topics. 
My constituents are a plain republican people, whio 
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generally do not care to be enlightened by such trea. 
tises. As many of them as do will read for them- 
selves, By the constitution they have entrusted the 
| making of treaties with the president and the senate, 
| They are satisfied with the constitution as it is, and 

atriotically disposed in all parties to take sides with 
their country. [ mean “the people” are. They wil] 
feel and understand this assertion of our right to 
grow and multiply when in the providence of Gog 
the country wants to do it; and 1 doubt not it wil! 
vindicate me. Atany rate, they put me in this se. 
nate to acton questions of this sort, questions of 
trealy-making, and to advise the president according 
to my best judgment, upon the responsibility of my 
own conscience,and I shall govern myself according. 
ly; accountable to God that my motives are good, to 
my associates that my speech be frank, to the people 
only that I do right. 

What the end of these things may be, if the ge. 
(nate shall come to the same conclusion with me, 
must depend upon the course Great Britain may 
| pursue, or may not pursue, upon the subject of q 
compromise. Of that | know nothing. I only know 
what she ought todo, and that [ trust in God she 
willdo. One thing is certain—it will bring us to 
the end. If it does not aid negotiation it will not 
hinder it. 


I believe Great Britain desires peace, because it 
is her interest todo it. Her minister is still here— 
the minister of peace—the minister of peace from a 
Christian people and a Christian government. Why 
should we doubt the result? He will hardly leave 
before he has at least told us what is that ‘‘furtier 
proposal more consistent with fairness and equity,” which 
he trusted the American government would make to 
him (pp. 11, 69.) Sir, the civilized world would ex. 
ecrate the ministers of both governments if this ne- 
gotiation should be terminated upon any point of 
personal or diplomatic etiquette. Christian lands are 
not to be involved in wars al this day for the person- 
al pique of their agents. Ministers of peace do not 
seek occasion for a quarrel; but, if really inclined to 
compromise, they would be looked upon as miserable 
bunglers, when either or both of them cannot find 
in their own correspondence, or elsewhere, a reason 
or a pretext for making any offer that would prove 
acceptable to both. Jf there be any such, leave all 
thatto them, and there let the responsibility rest, 
undivided by us. 

This matter can be compromised, if the two go- 
vernments are willing to do it If Great Britain 
does not intend to compromise, we ought to know if; 
let her not have the excuse for it that the president 
was against ‘‘all compromise,”’ but in favor of ‘‘all 
Oregon or none.’”” She shall not be permitted to say 
that that misconstruction of the American president, 
although proclaimed in the American senate by soime 
‘senators, was neither refuted nor contradicted by any 
other. ) 

This notice is no threat at all, and 1 do not expect 
it is either to intimidate Great Britain or to offend 
her. But hitherto neither of the two governments 

seem to hiave fully realized the necessity of termin- 
/ating this last cause of dispute between them, and 
of opening the way wider for the cultivation of a 
| permanent national concord. 

Whatever may be their course or their condition, 
it seems to me that we are no longer left at liberty 
to postpone a final settlement of this whole contro- 
versy about Oregon, The public will, expressed 
through their immediate delegates in the other 
house, is very conclusive upon that point. Another 
| presidential election, and every other question will 











{t was | proviso that we must not do it so as to deny the like | be made subordinate to this one for “our rights.” 
privilege to our neighbors, nor interfere with settle- | 


The public mind, already pre-occupied by one 
| sided arguments upon our title to the whole of Ore- 
| gon, will be in no state to discuss it; the people will 
' be excited and misled by denunciations against every 
'man who has the moral courage hereafter to doubt 
it, andeven taught to call him =.>>* Lritish;” the 
prudence of age will be decrie ie counsels . 
wisuom 


a foreign influence by a hired picss, the 


' a 
nors of selfish 


| statesmen will be set aside by the cla: ; 
demagogues; the love of peace and the fear of God 
denounced by factions, and vilified by self-constilut- 
ed associations, as the cowardice of traitors and the 
affectation of hypocrisy. It will soon become the 
unholy work of an infuriated party spirit, aided bY 
selfish ambition, to create and produce in our happy 
country this, and much more than this—all, as I ap- 
| prehended, for the sake of putting great men dow", 
and exalting little men to high places, more than !t 
will be forthe purpose of securing our nation 
rights. Senators and others who would scorn i 
play the game are incautiously furnishing the care 
—*'A}} of Oregon or none”—Our title is “clear 4” 
unquestionable”—“The administration is with Us, 
—Down with the treacherous democrat or ‘Britis 

whig who opens his mouth for compromise!” sion 
cries will be so many obstacles to peace—honora? 6 
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eace. As we would keep the power over this sub- 
‘oct in the hands to which the constitution has en. 
trusted it—as we would protect the trust committed to 
the senate, and do our whole duty to the cause of li- 
berty regulated by law, to God, and to our consciences 
| think the senate should aid to bring this controver- 
sy to a conclusion, in some way or other, as soon as 

ossible. Another year, and it may be too late to 
settle it in peace. Another three years’ delay, and it 
will not be settled without a dreadful conflict of po- 
litical agitations at home, and perhaps a desperate 
war between two Christian nations. God deliver us 
from both! . 


{f the trusts of this body under the constitution 
must be carried for discussion beforehand to the 
court-houses and party caucuses of the land—if we 
must encounter the agitations and perils and bitter- 
ness of a popular ordeal, in our foreign affairs—will 
not the senate agree that it is safer and wiser to take 
care that the pleadings shall be made up so as to 
present the true issue? Notice or nv notice is an old 
question—predetermined and prejudged; and the 

eace of the country can hardly be preserved if we 
suffer that to be the issue which goes before the 
country. Let us give the notice, then, to the presi- 
dent’s hands, before the negotiation is closed. and, if 
there is a COW promise, the question will go to the 
people upon that. The result is, to my mind, neither 
doubtful or feariul! If no compromise that we can 
accept with honor shall be offered now, it never wall 
be offered; and then we shall soon have the whole 
subject before us, and can take such steps as will 
protect our rights and carry this question into our 
popular elections upon fair and true issues. But there 
pas been a doubtexcited lest the president might 
abuse the notice after we had authorized it, and you 
hesitate. Is there not more danger from our delay, 
than in any trust we may repose in the executive by 
giving hins the use of Uns notice, even if he should 
abuse il? Friends of the administration—democrats— 
surely we can confide it to him, else we ought not to 
be his friends. Confidence is notto be expected 
with so much alacrity from those wlio have been his 
political Opponents, especially when some of our- 





selves have misconstrued the president. But, whigs 
of the the senate, do you still doubt his position? Do 
you fear he may abuse this notice after it is given to. 
him, (as it has been said he would,) by abruply clos. 
ing negotiation, and even refusing his own offer for 
acompromise at 49°, should it be returned to him? 
To such as are resolved to stand by him at that line 
of compromise, and to no others, do Lappeal. Ihave 
said already that if you do not mean to stop conces- 
sion at that line, you do right in refusing the notice. 
He cannot speak upon that point; official propriety 
forbids it, as 1 have already said and proved. But 
here is a guaranty. Let him but venture to occupy 
\hat position contrary to your hopes and expectations. 
Lethim only attempt to betray the confidence you 
putin his conduct. (Oh!he willnot doit. 1 feel 
like | was defending a friend’s honor, when 1 say 
again, and again, and again, that this construction 
cannot be true.) But what if he should attempt it? 
I'he country will yet be safe. He wight embarrass 
the senate, but he would destroy himself. The mo- 
ment he does it, the whole subject will, by the con. 
stitution, pass out of his hands, and fall exclusively 





ceptable to others, so long as the substance was not 
sacrificed. If I could desire to put senators of any 
party in a false position upon a question of this kind, 
|] should despise myself. The resolution and pream- 
ble offered by the senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Crit- 
tenden,) when it was proposed, seemed to me to ar. 
rive at the object, substantially, by another form of 
words, perhaps better, perhaps not; any way, l was, 
at the beginning, and J] am now, contented to take 
that. I like 1t—I approve it. But [should like to 
see it altered, by striking out the proviso which de- 
lays the notice until after the present session of con- 
gress. My reasons have been already stated. Should 
they make no impression upon the judgment of the 
senate, I do not expect to make that proviso a reason 
for voting against that amendment. The preamble, 
although not originally necessary, was, perhaps, ex- 
pedient, on account of the course of the debates 
which sprung up in the senate, and connected them- 
selves with Oregon; and the introduction of the pro 
position of the senator from Kentucky (Vir. Critten- 
den) was at once a wise and patriotic movement, to 
check the progress of unnecessary alarm in the 
country. With the lights at that time before us, | 
think it was so. Though I knew nothing of it until 
it was proposed by him, in my heart ] thank him for 
it. That senator 13 a better judge than I am, whe- 
ther all the valuable and patriotic purposes designed 
by him have not been fully accomplished. The dif- 
ference between authorizing the president to give the 
notice at his discretion, and a law annulling the treaty 
and directing him to give the notice, does not seem to 
me to be very material; and if it were, I would sug- 
gest that the house resolution leaves it to his discre- 
tion, as well as the resolution of the senator from 
Kentucky. lam willing to vote for either of the 
three, as may be most agreeable to others. 

The amendment suggested by the honorable sena- 


tor from Georgia (Mr. Colquitt) I cannot vote for—| be free of doubt. 


the last resolution. I sat down to examine it, with 
a sincere desire to approve, if I could; but { cannot, 
and I regret iton many accounts. The words are 
as follows: 


“Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That it is earn- | 


estly desired that the long-standing controversy re- 
specting limits in the Oregon territory, be speedily 
settled, by negotiation and compromise, in order to 
tranquilize the public mind, and to preserve the 
friendly relations of the two countries.” 


I object to this, because, although circumstances 
may make it proper or excusable ina senator or se- 
nators to express his or their iadividual opinions up- 
on a negotiation in a debate, yet this senate, as a se- 
nate, ought not to do it, and we ought not to take 
charge of a negotiation pending at the executive de- 
partment. The constitution has left all that to the 
president, unless he asks the senate for advice; and 
that advice should then proceed from the senate alone, 
acting in executive session, not from congress. This 
senate may be more competent to conduct a nego- 
tiation than President Polk, but the constitulion bas 
determined that matter otherwise: and, ‘‘by the con- 


stitution,” President Polk is the wiser and safer ne- | 


gotiator. We must not gainsay that by our resolu- 
tions asa senate. Jf it be our right, ] should ques- 


tion the expediency of giving any advice unasked.-—_ 


If we were ever so competent by the constitution to 
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(for an inference that we distrust him or his peace- 
‘ful purposes. It is proper that we should give him 
the moral weight of our legislative opinion by act 
or resolution for notice, and leave him to use it the 
best way he can, but still responsible for any abuse 
of it. There 1 hope we shall stop. Give all the aid he 
asks, but no impediments. Thenceforth I would 
make no more calls for correspondence, but leave 
the ministers to carry through the negotiation. Our 
calls may be embarrassing to doth of them? They 
are not calculated to aid our own. 

There 1s another objection to this resolution that 
is conclusive to my own mind, and | ask particular 
attention to it. If I imterpret aright, it advises a 
compromise between 49° and the Columbia river, — 
Now to that I cannot agree. Inthe sixth protocol are 
these words: The British minister said ‘‘that he did 
not fee] authorized to enter into a discussion respect- 
ing the territory north of the forty-ninth parallel of 
latitude, which was understood by the British go- 
-vernment to form the basis of negotiation on the 
side of the United States, as the line of the Colum- 
bia formed that on the side of Great Britain.” 

To this, | apprehend, our government assented by 
signing the protocol, and Mr. Pakenham has ever 
since treated the matter accordingly. Then the 
“pending controversy” respecting limits is under- 
stood to be a controversy whether those limits shall 
be settled at 499 or at the Columbia river; and our 
advice to settle it by compromise would be advice 
to compromise, viz: to give and take for a line be- 
tween these two. Ido not say it was so intended: [ 
am sure it was not. But see how much difficulty 
there is in agreeing upon our construction of the 
message. Shall we not multiply embarassment by 
every step of our interference with negotiation? 


Suppose that mine was not the proper interpreta- 
‘tion of this resolution. It must be admitted not to 
That is sufficient to condemn it 
| for it may mislead Great Britain. Her minister may 
‘understand it as 1 do, and the consequeuce will be 
that no offer that we can accept will be made. 

| Upon the whele, | submit to the senate that the 








| house resolutions, under all the circumstances now 
/surrounding this subject, had better be adopted by 
the senate. Their second resolution is but a proviso 
excluding any inference that that house designed by 
'the first one to obtrude into a subject belonging to 
the president and the senate. It was perhaps right 
for them to say so, It was but saying to us and to 
the president, ‘As a negotiation is pending, and this 
house clams no right to interrupt it,we have taken care 


'to declare that negotiation isa matter with which 
the people’s representatives in the house do not here- 
'by interpose.” And, at the same time, the vote on 
‘their part implied the absence of any hostility to 


negotiate. Upon this subject, and at this stage of 
it, negotialion means compromise. From that there is 
no escape. 

| The great reason why I should entreat the senate 
_to take the house resolutions, so free of objection as 
| they are, is this: 

| The difference, if any, in favor of either of the 
other propositions over those from the house, is not 
| lo be compared to the inconvenience (using no strong- 
(er expressiomw) which the sending of this discussion 
back to the other house will produce in the country, 


into ours. The legislative, and not the executive de-| give the advice unasked, and it were not inexpedi- | and the certain delay and probable embarrcssments 


partment, will thencetorth have it in charge; with no | 
change but the abrogation of a convention that it| 


ent to do it for other reasons, yet it is entirely unne- 
cessary in this case. The negotiation is pending upon 


| it will Jead to in pursuing the negotiation. The 
whole subject is with the senate: with the senate I 


were rashness in us to continue longer in foree.—| the basis of ‘‘compromise,” aud we have the presi-| leave it. 


We have a majority here for peace, and for every | dent’s declaration to the British minister that he has | 


honorable means of preserving it—no more, but all 
that—men who, lam sure, would defy faction, and | 
laugh at demagogism in the crisis of their country’s | 
fate—democrats and whigs, all patriots and together | 
upon an ‘‘ American” question. And the bill for ex- 
tending our jurisdiction over Oregon need not be, as | 
it ought net to be, adopted, until we see what more | 
the president will do, and what Great Britain means | 
‘odo. And this senate ought not to adjourn until | 
we know whether we are to have peace or a sword.— 

It shall not by my vote. It would not be becoming in 

me tounderiake to advise how we ought to act in 

such a case upon subsequent measures. Though | 

do not admire the common use of Scripture quota- 

lions in political speeches, the subject and the occa. 

sion appear. to be solemn and impressive enough to 

€xcuse me for saying upon that point, ‘Sufficient 

unto the day 1s the evil thereof.” 


I come now to invite the attention of the senate to 
Some of the several forms in which it has been pro- 
posed that this notice shall be authorized. The re- 
solution reported from the committee on foreign af- 
fairs was not at all objectionable to my mind in the 
Outset. For nothing on its face do 1 now think that 
resolution objectionable, But other senators were 





ne Satisfied with it, and preferred to pursue a differ- 
nt form of words; and I have held myself ready at 








all times to adopt 


any form that migh: be more ac- 


“determined to pursue it to a conclusion” upon that 
basis. Indeed, senators know that after the basis 
was once arranged by mutual consent, it was not in 
the power of one of them to change that basis with- 
out the consent of the other, or else terminating the 
negotiation. 


I object to it further, because if the senate has a 
right to advise, and it would be prudent and wise to 
give the advice, stil] it cannot be pretended that con- 
gress has such a power under the constituuion; and it 
is one of the first and highest duties of the senate to 
protect the peculiar trusts which, under the consti- 
tution, appertain to it, and not to admit, much less 
to invite, the house of representatives into partner- 
ship for advising the president upon our foreign affairs. 
By adding this amendment to a joint resolution we 
violate that duty ourselves, and consent to and in- 
vite an encroachment upon the senate; and that forms 
to my mind a conclusive objection. Were there no 
other, it ought to prevail. 

I object to it further, because, if it is intended as 
a declaration of our ‘‘earnest desire” made to a fo- 
reign government, and addressed to it, then it is ve- 
ry unusual, if it be nota reflection upon our chief 
magistrate, who is the “only mouth” of this govern- 
ment to speak to other nations; and that, after he has 
already told Great Britian that he ‘desires’ a com- 
promise. Once isenough. I would give no room 


| 


Mr. President, ] have now concluded what I had 
'tosay. I must be more or less than a man if I felt 
so indifferent to the kind and flattering attention of the 
senate for two days, as not to express my gratitude 
for it. I have spoken plainly of principles and things 
i—I hope not too much so. Itis difficult I know to 
| do that without an appearance of disrespect to those 
you answer. But an attack upon errors of opinion 
| 18 no assault upon the persons holding them. In my 
/heart there is nothing of unkindness. If I had not 
been placed, most reluctantly, in an attitude where 
| 1 must speak or be misunderstood; if [ had not been 
goaded by repeated declarations, which | could not 
assent to, and which, if correct, | knew would force 
|me to oppose the administration and to abandon a 
friend; and which, if not correct, it was my duty and 
imy right asa senator to refute in free debate, I 


should not have opened my moutt. If this perform- 


-ance of an unavoidable duty should leave me expos- 
ed to misrepresentation, 1 must bear it. My hands 
}are clean, my heart is easy, my conscience is un- 
burdened; and, if Ihave done any thing for good I 
|can rejoice, if not, Lhave tried todo it. And, hay- 
ing confidence in God stronger than any “‘confidence 
|in princes,” I pray that ue who rules the destiny of 
‘pations may guide our counsels so as to save the 
| peace of my beloved country, and protect it forever 


| by His mighty arm in the enjoyment of liberty and 
| religion, 
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Hayti anv St. Dominco.—Cape Haytian dates to the 
7th March, state that the Spanish fleet had left the is- 
land, having adjusted their differences with the Hayti- 
ans, and secured the independence of Dominica. News 
was received at Cope Haytian on the 6th, that the peo- 
ple of St. Marks and Port Republican had declared 
against Picrrot and in fuvor of Gen’l Richere, who had 
taken the field against the preside::t. 


Jamatca.—The Coolie emigrants.—The Kingston Jour- 
nal of the 5th ultimo, has a long article on the results of 
Coolie immigration, in which the writer states that the 
Coolie laborers have grown discontented with their con- 
dition, and some of them nave become outcasts and 
wanderers over the face of the country, loathsome to the 
sight, and offensive to the morals of the community.— 
Those who advocated the system, says the editor, may 
well blush for their work. Indian immigration has de- 
veloped to the fullest ex‘ent the wretchedness to which 
humatity can be reduced. 


Canapa.—Opening of the Canadian parliament.-~The 
Canada parliament assembled on the 20th. Lord Cath- 
cart—the governor genera!—delivered a speech from 
which we take the following extracts: 

“I should, under any circumstances, have directed 

our early attention to the condition of the militia law. 

ut the unsettled state of the negotiations which have 
been for some time past carried or. between the imperial 

overnment and that of the U. States of America, ren- 
dere it imperative upon me to press more immediately 
on your consideration the necessity of a re-organization 
of this arm of the public defence. 

I feel the most unbounded confidence that the loyalty 
and patriotism of every class of her majesty’s subjects 
in Canada will be conspicuous, as they have been here- 
tofure, should occasion call for their services to aid in 
the protection of their country; but a well digested and 
uniform system is indispensible to give a fitting direction 
to the most zealous effects. At the same time I feel 
warranted in assuring you that, whiie our gracious sove- 
reign will ever rely on the free and loyal attachments of 
her Canadian people for the defence of this province, 
and the maintenance uf British connection, her majesty 
will be prepared, as her predecessors have always been, 
to provide with promptitude and energy, corresponding 
with the power and resources of the empire, for the se- 
curity of her North American domain.” 

The address in the assembly, in reply, was moved by 





Corton. The crop is now estimated at New Orleans 
at 2,100,000 bales. An active business now dcing; 16.- 
300 bales reached N. Orleans on the 22d inst. On the 
23d 3000 bales changed hands at full prices, notwith- 
standing unfavorable weather. Numerous forzign arri- 
vals reduced freights to Havre, to lic.; to Boston 3c. 

The last intelligence from Liverpool, (5th ult,) left an 
improved demand and prices a shade advanced. 

Fiour at New York 5.44; at Baltimore 4.81, at New 
Orleans, on the 23d ult., 4.25. 

Battimore T'rape. Arrivals during the month of 


March, 1846. 
Ships. Barques. Brigs. Schooners. 
1 17 7 


From foreign ports 6 
From coastwise do. 4 8 15 95 
10 9 32 102 


Whole number 153, of which 147 were American, 4 
British and 2 Bremen. 


Antiquities or Eoyrt. The Turkish government, 
finding the researches which have been carried on with 
such increasing avidity by the scientific agents of fo- 
reign societies and governments, may be turned to some 
account, have decided to lay hold of those trearures 
aud prohibit the further researches of foreigners. The 
Pacha has given orders for the erecting of a museum of 
antiquities of his own. He has caused the temple at 
Emech to be cleaned out fora commencement. An 
English traveller, Mr. Layard, who has been making | 
researches, is said to have suggested this scheme to the 
Pacha. The Nile in changing its bed, and all the con- 
querors since Cambyses, have made dreadful ravages in 
that country. Several monuments have been destroyed 
under the present administration, either to form the ma- 
terial for useful buildings, or to burn into lime. The 
work the temples as if they were quarries—and after all | 
come to the learned hieroglyphists, who, after having 
copied, proceed to cut and break, parily to take away 
the relics and partly to destroy the ladder behind them. 
A German scholar has been recently committing mos. 
savage mutilations in the tombs of Biban and Molesk. | 


BieLa’s DOUBLE comeT, Which Lieut. Maury, at the 
Observatory at Washington, announced his discovery 
of on the 13:h January last, was discovered by M. M. | 
Encke and d’Arrest, of Berlin, and M. Talz, of Mar- | 
seilles, on the 27th January. Professor Ainvy states in a 
letter dated 27i1h January, that the novel phenomenon | 
had been observed by Mr. Challis, Cambridge, and Mr. 
Hind, of Hyde Park. M. Talz mentions that on the 








Col. Price, and was carried, after a vigorous though 
not protracted debate, by a vote of 43 to 27. 

Afier alluding to the necessity of an early attention to 
the re-organization of the militia, in view of existing dif- 
ferences with the U. States, the address proceeds: 

‘That this house accepts with gratitude his excellen- 
cy’s assurance, that while our most graciovs sovereign 
will ever rely on the free and loyal attachment of the 
Canadian people for the defence of this province, and 
the continuance of Britush connection, her majesty will 
be prepared, as her predecessors have always been, to 


provide with promptitude and energy corresponding with | yisit to New Orleans, left there on the 2Ist ultimo for, 


the power and resources of the empire, for the security 
of her North American dominions.” 


Tue corn Laws. The house of commons, on the 3d 
ult., decided by a vote of 265 to 78, against the imme- 
diate termination of the duties on bread stuffs. 


This vote is decisive, should the peers agree to dents, a large class are taught the English language, | 


Mr. Peel's project, in fixing the duties undef his new 
tariff, until the Ist February, 1849, according to the fol- 
lowing sliding scale: When flour is . 

Under $6 60 the duty shall be $1 38 


Over 6 60and under 6 73 do do 1 25 
6 73 do 6 87 do do 1 10 
6 87 do 7 Ol do do 97 
7 Ol do 7 15 do do 83 


7 15 do 7 25 do do 70 

And when the price exceeds $7 28 the invariable duty 
shall be fifty-six cents a barrel. 

Money Market. The New York banks refuse 
every thing but the most formal transactions. The ba- 
lance in favor of Philadelphia banks on ihe Ist inst, 
was $820,000. Exehange upon London 93 a 103; on 
France 525 a 5233. Mexican dollars all bought up at 
1 per ct. premium, and five franks at 94c. Half a cent 


18th and 20th January, the appearance of the comet | 
| “presented nothing particular.” 
| 27th, unfavorable weather prevented observations. MM. 


! 


creased and greater brilliancy of the one which hitherto 

| had been the fainter of the two. This one has rapidly 
decreased in brilliancy, so that it is barely visible. The 
| other is still bright enough for observations. 


| Tenry Cray, who has been for some months on a 


Natches, He designs to spend some time on business at 
| St. Louis, before returning home. 


| Caruozics in Texas —Bishop Odin has embarked 27 
| Catholic priests at Havre, for his diocese in Texas. At 
ithe Seminaire de St. Sulpice, which has over 200 stu- 


| with a view to fit them for labors in the United States. 
| Catholics at Cincinnati—New churches and schools.— 
|The German Roman Catholies, of “this city, have pur- 
‘chased two sites for ciiturches—one Is at the corner of 
laurel and Linn streets, 96 by 200 feet—the other on 
| Congress. ‘lhe first cost six, the second twelve thou- 
' sand dollars. Schools are to be erected in these districts, 
The churches now built cannot contain the members in 
them. [Cincinnati Gaz. 


Coat Tax? A bill is before the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, and has passed the house of representatives 
by a vote of 36 to 31, taxing Anthracite coal mined in 
said state, 1C cents per ton. An amendment was pro- 
| posed, to include Bituminous coal, but this was negativ- 
ed, as was also an aniendment proposing to tax lumber. 





A Carco. he steamer Maria arrived at St. Louis 


advance on exchange wuuld start the light sovereigns, of | on the 19th inst., with 8,876 packages of groceries and 


which most of the specie in vault consists. No specie 
was sent by the steamer of the Ist inst., from Boston, 
but half a million, or more, wentin the last packet from 
New York. 

Bicknell’s Reporter, of the Ist inst., says—“The Phi- 
ladelphia muney market is not quite so easy. No ditt- 
culty is experienced, however, in negotiating first rate 
short paper at six per cent. Long paper, and that which 
dves not rank as A No. 1, may be said to range, accord- 
ing to character, at from 8 to 12 percent.” 

At New Orleans on the 230 ult. sterling bills ranged 
from 63 to 74 premium; franks 5.323 a 5.35; checks on 


North } per ct. discount; sixty day bills do. 2.a 24 perct. | 


discount. 
TREASURY NOTES. ' tsta 
inst., as officiaily reporied, $528,464 33. 
PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 
snbject tu dratt on the 30th ult. was $10,995,787 12, 0 
which $4,664.181 were in the New York city banks 


$554,396 ww Philadelphia banks; 176,324 in the Chesa- 


merchandise to 203 consignees—amounting to 959 tons. 
This is the largest cargo ever brought to St. Louis. On 
her trp down to N. Orleans, the Maria carried 1,381 


tons of freight. 


ENGLISH WINTER.—Liverpool, Feb. 7. ‘* We have had 
the mildest wiuter upto this date that England has 
known for many years. Nota single snow storm has 
visited this town during the season. There has been 
a slight fall in different parts of the county, but it quick- 
ly passed away. As for ice I have not seen any that 
would bear a child two years old. Forward flowers are 
abundant in the gardens, and grass is quite plentiful in 
‘the fields. Thousands of cattle are turned out to pas- 
‘The farmers have been ploughing, and trimming 





| ture. 


Amount outstanding on the Met | heir hawthorn hedges, all the winter through. The 


thrush, with his delightful notes, is filling the woods and 


The amount officially reported, groves with his song, and his mate has already com- 


f menced incubation; indeed, I have heard of a nest of 
>| young birds having been found.” 


Lake Eris. The steamer Franklin, arrived at Cleve- 


: - $70,841 were in 4 of the Dis- 
peaks heek. Selimeses 52 38.806 1 fy land, Ohio, on the 24th ult., from Erie, Pa., without 


trict of Columbia banks; and $458,806 in the hands o 
Corcoran & Riggs, of seid District 
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much obstruction from ice. 


Manogany trabe. Balize, Honduras dates of the 7th 
ult., estimate the cutting of the present season to be 
om the same as the last,—say 10,000,000 superficial 
eet. 


MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. It is stated that Professor 
orse has discovered that the batteries heretofore re. 
quired, may be entirely dispensed with! He has now 
only to find out how to get his lightning on without the 
the wire and poles, to inake the thing complete. 


A NEW DIAMOND MINE, has been discovered in Brazil, 
A French paper published at Rio de Janeiro, gives the 
following account of it: “This mine, which has already 
produced 400,000 carats ot diamonds, was discovered jn 
October 1844, by a negro shepherd. The man, siruck 
with the resemblance of the ground to that of the ming 
of ‘Tijuco, where he liad worked, began to dig, and found 
some diamonds, which he carried to Bahia for sale. He 
was arrested and thrown into prison on suspicion of 
having stolen them, but he made his escape. He was 
pursued by some Indians who were sent after him, and 
found digging again for diamonds, and thus the exist. 
ence of the mine became known to the government.— 
It is said that the produce already realized amounts to 
eighteen millions of francs.” 


RalLRoap irems.— Wide and narrow gauges. The dis. 
pute in regard to the cemparative advantages of the 
wide and the narrow track, was referred by the British 
parliament to commissioners, who have reported after 
elaborate investigation, in favor of the narrow gauge, four 
feet eight and a half inches. We are curious to see 
their report, for what we had read of the statements and 
arguments so warmly conducted in the English papers, 
led us to a different conclusion, and we suspect now that 
it is in compliance with a determination to preserve uni- 
JSormity of gauge, rather than an actual comparision of 
the two gauges, that has occasioned the decission. 


German railroad. The railroad from Vienna to 
Prague in Bohemia, and to Olmutz in Moravia, was 
opened with much solemnity on the 19th August. The 
archdukes made the first passage in a car which cost 


| 36,000 francs. 


“THE FEMALE KINGS.”— We have not been wiihout ap- 
prehensions for some time, that the sceptre would pass 
trom the grasp of the vaunted “lords of creation,” if 
they continued to go on to idolize their “help mates” at 
the gait they have been winning their way for some 
time past. And sure enough, a new female sect has 
just appeared in a part of Ohio, called “The Female 
Kings,” who assert that the order of nature has been re- 


From that until the | yersed—that tie tme has now arrived when ‘the last 
ere : | shall be first,’ consequently that woman is the lord of 
| Laugier, in the “‘Compts Rendus” of the 16th February, | 


| mentions observing, on the 12th, the remarkable fact,! ypon the saints; are endowed with eternal life; are proof 


creation and man her servant. They sit in judyment 


| witnessed at Washington at the same time, of the in- | to injury and are under the special care of the Lord— 


| fed, clothed, and preserved by his power. ‘Tuey have 
| succeeded in making a great many converts, and the in- 

fatuated creatures have left their families and are wan- 
dering about without scrip, and without purse, taking no 
thought of the morrow, led as they think, by the Spirit 
' ‘to follow the Lamb whitnersoever he goeth.’ 

Twins. ‘The undersigned, having recently lost his 
wife, and leaving a pair of daughters, which he would 
give to some good family that would lke to adopt them 
as theirown. ‘The infants can be seen at the house uf 
Mr. H. E. Perry, Woodward avenue, Detroit. 

Isaac DieFPENDERFER. 
[Detroit Advertiser. 


A Rovat Banquer. The king’s ba'l, at which I be- 
lieve all the Americans in Paris were guests, Was—as 
| royalty may claim to be, an exception to al! general rules 
of eccnomy. In the splendid halls o} iNieres in 
a light beyond that of day, surrounded by its gor: eous 
furniture, statuary and pictures—w ith the musi 
than one hundred performers, divided into severai bands 
ihe royal family received upwards of four thousand la 
dies and gentlemen, including the entire corps diploma 
tique and great officers of state; and entertained them 
‘at two hundred supper tables on a service of gold, silver, 
and chrystal, loaded with all the luxuries of every climate 
in the world. [ Corres. Boston Advr. 


A Turkisu weppinc. The marriage of the daughiet 
of Menemet Ali was celebrated at Cairo in December. 
The festivities lasted six days. On the first day there 
was a grand banquet of eight hundred covers, at whi 
the Viceroy, the Pacha, and other dignitaries were pie 
sent. ‘I'he ladies were admitted to a magnificent sv? 
per given by the eldest daughter of the Pacha, when 1 
lece than 3,500 women were present, and it is said (ha! 
over 300 couks were employed to prepare it. The whol 
town was illuminated, and it is stated that the feasl 
cost about £200,000 sterling. There were sixteen Png: 
lish ladies present. 

(How much of misery and toil, was there taxed up0 
human beings, in grder tu furnish these feasts? Let ¥8 
learn to beware of Yoyalty.] 


. 1p] 
The amount paid by the various companies 11 Loywell 
every month for wages, is about $177,60v. 


Wuire Gravet, takefi from Long Island beach, 4 
the extent of over 7000 tons, has been shipped to London 
since the 15ih Sept. last, intended for the parks and a 
dens of that city. ‘The Long Islanders had better -¢ 
to it in time, or instead of becoming one of the States z 
the union, as was recently proposed, their terra yen 
may be shipped off, till, like the Island of Ichaboe, 0 
Island will be whiffed off to Europe like 2 flash. 
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